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Your Own Issue of 
The Scholastic 


HE annual Student-Written 

Number of Zhe Scholastic, to 
be published April 26, 1930, will 
announce the results of “The 
Scholastic Awards” for 1929-30 
and will be written almost en- 
tirely by student readers. There 
are many chances to contribute, 
even though you do not write short 
stories, poems and essays. 


In each of the following minor 
divisions, these prizes will be given: 
First, $10; Second, $5; Third, 
$2.50. All contributions must be 
mailed not later than March 1. 


Frontispiece. A photograph or print 
suitable for reproduction, with descrip- 
tive text not exceeding 400 words on any 
striking subject of art, history, literature, 
scenery, etc. 


Literary Article. A critical essay 
on the work of some standard author, 
living or dead, or on some other subject 
of literary importance. Biographical 
details may be included, but the main 
discussion should be of the literary art 
of the writer or work in question. 
Length limit, 1000 words. 


Historical Article. An informational 
article on any phase of history, ancient 
or modern. Length limit, 750 words. 


Travel Article. A descriptive article 
on a trip, country, or locality of scenic or 
cultural importance. Length limit, 750 
words. 


Economic Article. An article de- 
scribing your personal experiences at 
earning money. Only students who 
have held a gainful job are eligible to 
compete. Length limit, 500 words. 


Book Review. Choose any recent 
book of merit and discuss what interests 
you about it. Do not make the review 
a mere re-telling of the story of contents. 
Length limit, 300 words. (This contest 
is distinct from the tabloid book review 
contests running through the year.) 
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HIS is the first ““Graduates’ Number” 

ever published by The Scholastic. As 
will be seen from the contents and the 
statement on Page 4, it contains, in addi- 
tion to the cover design, contributions in 
the fields of short story, familiar essay, and 
poetry from a number of former high school 
students who have taken an active part in 
the five annual Scholastic Awards contests 
conducted by The Scholastic in preceding 
years. These young writers are for the 
most part in college, but a few are now 
engaged in business, professional work, or 
home-making. _ We_ congratulate those 
whose products have been chosen for publi- 
cation, and sincerely regret that not every 
one who submitted material could be 
represented. It is our hope that this 
method of keeping contact with former 
Scholastic readers will develop into a 
national institution with the same vitality 
and distinction that have marked the an- 
nual Student-Written Numbers by under- 
graduates. 

O} 


T= cover design was drawn by Paul 
Perlmutter, formerly of Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, ‘chess drawings re- 
ceived Honorable Mentior in the Pictorial 
Arts competition of 1927, and whose etch- 
ings were awarded Second Prize in the 
Graphic Arts division of 1928. He is now 
studying at the Art Students’ League of 
New York and doing independent work. 


oO 
iy! the request of the Editors, Mr. Perl- 


mutter wrote the following statement 
of his conception in the symbolic design on 
our cover: 

“Down the pathway of life sweep three 
figures hand in hand—Experience, Time, 
and beautiful Success. o would walk 
with the latter must needs suffer the others 
as well, and he is blessed with a full life 
who walks with all three. Time plods 
relentlessly, sweeping with him Experience 
on one hand and Success upon the other. 
Brutal and stumbling Experience scatters 
his stones, and fair Success mingles with 
them her laurels, so that one who would 
find the laurels must stumble over -the 
stones. Unconscious desire, experiencin 
sensations, becomes conscious desire, an 
through one’s attempts at expression comes 
success.” 
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N page 16 appears an important article 
pag , 


on the ulation question as it affects 
the possibilities of future wars, reviewing 
Dr. Warren S. Thompson’s recent book on 
this subject. We wish that some public- 
spirited millionaire would put a copy of this 
book in the hands of every legislator and 
statesman in the world. e can think of 
few better ways to spend money. This 
article is preliminary to the five-power con- 
ference on reduction of naval armaments 
which opens at London on January 21. In 
succeeding issues thorough discussions of 
the serious problems involved in the con- 
ference will appear in The Scholastic. All 
students heat. follow them, not simply 
as a classroom duty, but because they, as 
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A Gallery of Living Art 


of America, it has not been a perfect art centre. There 
go the majority of young American artists, and there 
they paint and display for sale their paintings in many small 
commercial galleries. Nowhere in New York, however, 
may a New Yorker or a visitor find assembled a comprehensive 
collection of living American art or, for that matter, of the 
living art of the rest of the world. The leading museum and 
gallery is the Metropolitan, which is 
cautious about acquiring and exhi- 
biting art which has not stood the 
test of time. The Metropolitan is 
probably right in its policy; there 
one may feel certain olenian exam- 
ples of the best art known to man. 
Like the Metropolitan are the 
farnous European galleries: the Lou- 
vre, London's National Gallery, Ber- 
lin’s Kaiser Friedrich Museum, and 
Amsterdam’s Ryksmuseum. Their 
function is to preserve the past 
rather than to explain the present. 
In these cities, however, are also in- 
dependent museums devoted to 
modern art. Paris has the Luxem- 
bourg; Moscow has three; London 
has the Tate Galleries; even small 
German industrial towns have mu- 
seums to display the contemporary 
art atmosphere. In America, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Brooklyn, Worcester, 
Pittsburgh and Los Angeles, among 
others, have made modern art more 
accessible to the people than has 
New York. 


1 thene New York City has long been the art centre 


CEZANNE 


(From the collection of Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill, 
London.) 


To correct this deficiency, a Museum of Modern Art, 
thought desirable and talked about for years, has now been 
formed in New York. In November it opened in temporary 
quarters in a Fifth Avenue skyscraper with an exhibition of 
ninety-five paintings of four men, three French and one Dutch, 
who are “more the ancestors of modern American painting 
than any four American painters of the past century”— 
Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, and Van Gogh. A second exhibi- 
tion containing paintings by nine- 
teen living American artists, opened 
recently. For the next two and a 
half years are planned some twenty 
exhibitions, devoted primarily to liv- 
ing artists. Eventually the Museum 
hopes to have its own home and a 
permanent collection of modern art. 

From the entirely successful open- 
ing exhibit two pictures are here re- 
produced, one by Paul Cézanne and 
one by Vincent Van Gogh. Cézanne 
was born in 1839 and died in 1906. 
Using bright colors, he tried to sug- 
gest depth in his paintings more suc- 
cessfully than his contemporaries 
and to gain unity of composition. 
Van Gogh, who lived from 1853 to 
1890, painted peasants, workmen, 
and country scenes with colors as 
brilliant as those of Cézanne. He 
attempted to render the very texture 
of whatever he painted. Both were 
criticized hostilely in their own time, 
but both have had so many followers 
that they are now accepted univer- 
sally as masters. 
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The Flower Garden 


A Story by BEN BELITT 


(Formerly of E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Honorable Mention, Short Story, 1928) 


many years the house had been there, with its 

twelve windows like twelve grave eyes looking 
quietly down where Willoughby Lane lost itself in the 
long grasses of Staley’s Meadow. One only knew it 
cast a generous patch of shadow on the loveliest flower 
garden in the world, that a picket. fence, perpetually 
white and glowing, marked its boundaries with half an 
air of apologetic proprietorship, and that Sarah 
Withers, with her fat, bandy-legged spaniel, lived with- 
in. And, for the individual of moderate inquisitiveness, 
this was sufficient. To glimpse Sarah Withers in her 
garden upon a pleasantly transparent morning was, 
somehow, to discover a new brightness in the weather, 
and a fresh buoyancy in the heart. Habitually attired 
in a blue, comfortable dress, she would move in ‘an in- 
credibly vivid world of blossoms, scissors in hand, bend- 
ing, from time to time, to extricate a presumptuous 
clump of weeds, or sever a particularly beautiful group 
of zinnias for the dinner table. She would say to the 
host of school-children pressing upon her gate and de- 
manding a flower with a petulant insistence, “You may 
have all the flowers you wish anywhere in the garden. 
But be very careful not to touch the buds. You must 
give them a chance to grow. They want so very much 
to grow!” And all the while, she would watch intently 
as the children leaned over the flower-beds and picked 
the brightest, tallest flowers, with a slow and severely 
reverent precision. 

It was my custom to pass Sarah Withers’ house several 
mornings of the week, on my way to the city. She would 
invariably greet me by the gate, calling upon my name 
very merrily, her apron heaped with freshly-cut flowers 
and the sun glowing 
upon her white, soft 
hair and her scissors 
twinkling in her 
hands. “How goes it, 

Sir Sawbones?” she 
would inquire with a 
laugh. “You are so 
absurdly royal, so 
high in your rig, with 
that awful whip at 
your elbow. You must 
really come down and 
speak with me, or I 
shall be very angry!” 
And she would laugh 
again, like a_ child, 
waving a handful of 
flowers at me. Under 
the spell of such 


N: ONE could say with positive infallibility how 


pleasant banter, I felt somehow compelled to surrender 
the ensuing quarter of an hour in trailing through the 
narrow flowerbeds, along with the droll-faced, brown 
spaniel, while Sarah Withers led the way, expostulating 
earnestly upon her garden. She would talk in a delight- 
fully eager voice upon the eccentric shape of this flower, 
the color contrasts of that and when I finally waved 
goodbye to her, upon taking the reins in hand, I would 
ascertain to my genuine amazement that my arms were 
heaped to the overflowing with flowers of every hue and 
variety in the world, and that even my lapels were flam- 
boyantly garnished with gigantic pansies, like moths 
with stretched wings. 

One morning I passed Sarah Withers’ house at the 
accustomed hour, to find her white gate closed, and the 
gardens empty. The little house still cast a trim shadow 
upon the flowered terraces and the brilliant blooms were 
still blowing and bending in the wind, but Sarah Withers 
and her pudgy spaniel were not there. The event af- 
forded me the keenest discomfort, and as I proceeded on 
my way, I speculated vaguely upon a host of unpleas- 
ant probabilities. Arriving at my office, I found a 
message upon my desk, written in Sarah Withers’ large, 
flowing script. “My dear Dr. Dillon,” the letter read, 
“TI am about to die, and there is something I should like 
to tell you before I go. Won’t you come up immedi- 
ately?” It was signed “Your dear friend, Sarah With- 
ers,” with the final “s” trailing off in many elaborate 
flourishes. 

I was at Sarah Withers’ house in a bare twenty min- 
utes. Walking up the path to the front entrance, I no- 
ticed in a sort of dull bewilderment that the flower-gar- 
den had never appeared more beautiful, more exquisitely 

vivid, before. The 
entire area of blos- 
soms fluttered and 
rippled like flowing 
water, and there was 
somehow, in that even 
undulation, an atmos- 
phere of waiting, of 
tensed, eager expec- 
tancy... 

I gave the bell a 
perfunctory ring. The 
thin quiver of sound 
rang hollowly from 
room to room; I 
waited. To my utter 
astonishment, Sarah 
Withers, her spaniel 
trailing at her heels, 
came to answer it, 
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opening the white door softy, and greeting me with a 
pale, difficult smile. “I am very happy to see you, Dr. 
Dillon,” she said very quietly. Then motioning me to 
follow, she escorted me into the sitting-room. When 
we were seated together on the haircloth settle prim 
with three white oval doilies, I turned to the silent 
woman and made as if to speak. Sarah Withers stopped 
me, placing her finger across my lips. “Dear Dr. Dil- 
lon,” she said with a strange wistfulness, “you must 
promise to ask nothing. I... haven’t very long to speak 
to you. You...you see... I have taken... poison.” 

There was nothing I could reply. I felt my eyes sud- 
denly swell big and stupid with incredulity. I sank back 
weakly into the chair. 

Then Sarah Withers began to speak earnestly, rapidly. 
“You mustn’t look at me like that, Doctor!” she im- 
plored. “You don’t understand... All my life it has 
been my dream to be buried in a field of flowers... 
when I should die... Please don’t question me, Dr. 
Dillon ...1I...1 couldn’t explain... All I know is that 
I have given my entire strength and my years to realize 
this desire in the end... And now, I have, for the first 
time, been tortured with the presentiment of my death. 
I... should have died this winter ...these sudden intui- 
tions cannot lie, Doctor! There would have been 
sleet...and snow and mud...with not even a single 
blade of grass...I could not let the thing happen... 
it meant too much... The flower garden is more beau- 
tiful than it has ever been. When I walked through it 
this morning ... for the last time... it seemed somehow 
to be waiting ... almost calling for me...I grew frantic 

..and before I was .aware of it...I had... taken 
poison...” 

I could bear it no longer; I opened my lips to speak. 
Sarah Withers would permit me no word. “No!” she 
pleaded, wringing her hands piteously. ‘Please don’t 
try to stop me...let me go on, Doctor. ..I must finish 
...1 want you to swear to me...that you will see me 
buried here ...in my own flower garden when I die... 
swear it... Doctor...” 
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The sentence was not completed. It stopped sharply 
and died to a twisted murmur in Sarah Withers’ throat. 
Her head fell suddenly upon her breast, her shoulders 
trembled horribly. A great shudder quivered through 
her body. She died with her hands clenched tensely in 
her lap, and her eyes fully opened. 

Sarah Withers is buried where the village church 
makes a shadow on the arid ground below. Upon her 
grave has been set a slab of polished granite, carven 
with a reclining lamb and a sonorous verse from Psalms. 
The excellent parishioners would hear nothing of my 
story. Sarah Withers had been a devout Christian, they 
declared virtuously, and she should be “properly done 
by.” I let it go. 

It has been fifteen years now. Only a few sparse 
clusters of a faded grass grow on Sarah Withers’ grave. 
I attempted once to plant a rose tree nearby, but by 
some unfortunate sterility of soil, it would not flower. 

I pass the old Withers house very often, of late. 
When last I drove by, there were great, warm patches 
of sunshine lying in lurid flakes on the gabled roof, and 
inundating one warped side with a stagnated, incredibly 
white radiance. From behind the shattered windows, 
thick squares of darkness looked out with an air of 
quiet melancholy. Weeds had taken root between the 
decaying boards of the verandah and doorsill, and the 
door itself was half-fallen from its hinges. Crickets 
shrilled in the tall grass; toads croaked from beneath 
the broken steps; redbirds, scolding as they flew, darted 
continually from tree to tree. 

I could not bring myself to enter the gate and walk 
the garden once more. I half-expected to meet Sarah 
Withers among her flowers, her scissors in her hand, 
her apron, heaped to the overflowing, her white hair 
blowing in the wind. But, seen from the road, it is a 
sea of shaken gigantic flowers, rolling with every puff 
of wind, and as far as eye can discern, there is only 
beauty and sheer, glowing color, without end or be- 
ginning. 





HE Editors have often wished for some means of 
maintaining a link with former Scholastic readers who 
were active in the annual contests since their foundation 
five years ago. There were many drawbacks to such a 
consummation, but last summer it was decided to give the 
idea a trial and certain pages were set aside in the issue of 
January 4, 1930, for contributions by former students. 
Hence this ““Graduates’ Number.” Letters were sent to 
some two hundred graduates who have at some time won 
prizes or recognition in the Scholastic Awards. Many 
have been missed, unfortunately, because of changes of ad- 
dress. But there has been, nevertheless, a highly gratifying 
response. The cover, short story, essays, and poetry in 
this issue are all the product of Scholastic “graduates” 
who have gone on to further achievements in college, 
business, or professional life. 

No prizes were offered, and only the best of the manu- 
scripts received have been printed. The superiority of 
student verse to prose, noticeable in the annual contests, 
is still evident in the work of the graduates, and for this 
reason more space is given to poetry than to stories or 
essays. 
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Mr. Belitt, whose story is published herewith, is now a 
student at the University of Virginia. Other interesting 
stories received were from Miss Mary Johnson, formerly 
of Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Texas; Miss 
Helen Carey, formerly of Nicholls Vocational School, 
New Orleans, La.; Miss Mildred Freeman, formerly of 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) High School; Donald B. Edmonston, 
formerly of Brighton (Mass.) High School; and Miss 
Gladys Christian, formerly of Bexley (Ohio) High 
School. 


In the familiar essay group, Miss Schmitt, whose fan- 
tasia on Thomas Chatterton is published, is now a junior 
at the University of Pittsburgh and has had her poems 
accepted by Poetry: A Magazine of Verse and other literary 
publications. Mr. Wildman is attending Brown Uni- 
versity. Miss FitzGerald is a graduate student at Dunkirk 
High School. Other graduates who submitted good essays 
were Mr. Edmonston, above mentioned; Mrs. Evelyn 
Wood Owen, formerly of Tuscaloosa (Ala.) High School; 
and Miss Betty Blasing, formerly of John Marshall High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Marvelous Boy 


A Familiar Essay by Guiapys L. SCHMITT 


Formerly Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I 

BELIEVE I forgot him completely this spring. 

Maybe I thought of him once, when Sis and I saw 
whole slopes of violets in the hollow, but that was a 
scared thought, just edging around my mind. I wouldn’t 
have let him in at all if Aaron hadn’t spoken of him at 
Mim’s last night. 

We had a good time at Mim’s—lots of music and some 
arguments, and egg sandwiches with lemonade. After 
awhile, I got too tired to talk, and went off and sat at 
the piano under Mim’s yellow lamp. I didn’t play any- 
thing—just struck out major 
chords. I like the way my fingers 
looked on the brown keys. Then 
Aaron came; the shadow of his 
curly head showed dark on Mim’s 
dog-eared Mozart fantasia. 

“IT was reading about somebody 
you used to like,” he said. 

The keys felt cold as mer- 
cury. “What—did you read 
about him?” 

“Oh, the usual thing—in some 
old English Lit.—that he was 
starving, and wouldn’t take char- 
ity, and burned all his manuscripts, 
and took arsenic and died. You 
can’t find much else.” 

Re 

The first quarter of the May 
moon looked thin and cold in the 
great dark beyond the window. 

Aaron played the chromatic scale 
very softly in the bass. The 
brownish keys looked dead. I 
pulled back my hand. I said, 
“Go on out to the kitchen, 
Aaron, and get me another glass of 


II 


I saw him first in our blue Books of Knowledge when 
I was just old enough to like pictures. There was a 
print of him lying full length on an old window seat, 
with his dark hair pushed back from his boy-face. One 
arm trailed down to the floor, and there was a little vial 
in the curled hand. He looked so slight in the frilled 
shirt and knee-length breeches that I always pitied him, 
just as I pitied my earless teddy bears. I used to think 
he was sleeping; that was before I asked Mother about 
the bottle. I looked at his picture every Sunday after- 
noon, when Dad got us what books we wanted out of 
the big case. I stared at it until white spots danced be- 
tween me and the page, and I had to put it away be- 
cause dinner was ready. 

Then, one rainy spring Sunday, I asked about the 
bottle. 

Mother pulled at the violets on her shoulder. Must I 
know? Yes, I must. Well, he drank poison out of the 
little bottle, because he wanted to die. Then was he 
dead? Certainly, a hundred years ago. Why did he 


lemonade.” 


Guapys L. ScuMITT 


Third Prize, Poetry, 1927 


want to die? Because he was hungry—because he had 
nothing to eat. Couldn’t somebody give him his din- 
ner? Yes, but he wouldn’t let anybody help him. Why? 
Because—oh, bother!—because he was too proud. 
What’s proud? Oh, she didn’t know. 

I carried him to the window then and looked at him, 
covering up the bottle with my thumb. The rain trickled 
down the window like big tears. So he was dead.... 
He looked as though he liked being dead, with that 
strange little smile on his mouth. But I didn’t like dead 
things. Once I’d seen a dead chicken, and once a dead 
cat. I drew my hand away and 
closed him up in the book and 
gave him back to Dad. I never 
asked for him again. For awhile 
I was sorry for him on Sunday 
afternoons, lying all alone between 
the pages. Then I began to like 
Alice in Wonderland, and forgot. 

III 

I thought of him sometimes— 
usually in spring when there were 
violets in the house and the win- 
dows were blurred with rain. 
But my days grew busier and I 
had a hundred new gods. The 
blue books were stored in the 
basement now, and I had no great 
wish to think of him down there 
in the musty dark. But he was 
never quite out of my mind. Al- 
ways, I knew that some day I 
must meet him again, face to face, 
look steadily at the tired boy- 
face and the trailing hand until 
the little white spots came dancing 
between. 

Then I was a high school senior, studying English Lit. 
We had Chaucer in February and Shakespeare in March, 
and when the smell of the first warm April rain came 
through the class-room windows, we had—Thomas 
Chatterton. All semester I had known he would be 
there. I had known that somewhere in the thin red book 
he lay on his old window seat, young and beautiful and 
dead. His name—his name that I had never dared to 
say—came to me across the spring-smelling school-room. 
The murkiness and fantasy were all blown away in the 
April weather. After classes, I went out into the un- 
steadily sunny afternoon. I went to the library. I sat 
among the peaceful green lights of the Reference Room 
and tracked him through books nobody had used for 
years—old books with loose covers and brown-edged 
pages and print too little to read. 

And I found nothing—nothing but a few scattered 
details of the old story that my mother had told me 
on that Sunday afternoon in the rain. I walked home 
under a sky that had grown faintly green, asking myself 
questions that had no answers at all. And then the 


(Concluded on page 30) 








6 
A Southern Spring 


An Essay by JOHN WILDMAN 
Formerly Murphy High School, Mobile, 


Prize-winner, Historical Article, 1929 
PRING doesn’t burst suddenly upon 
you in Dixie. It doesn’t even wait 
poetically until winter has thawed and 
melted and trickled away. It goes a 
more direct route—it simply pushes 
winter to one side. It gives it to under- 
stand in so many words that it is use- 
less, unnecessary—any number of ways 
of saying the same thing. February 
makes a feeble effort to look very un- 
conquerable and misty and generally 
disagreeable, but the azaleas simply re- 
fuse to remain drab any longer. They 
burst their tightly-wrapped buds; they 
come out in soft pinks and darker reds, 
in daring scarlets and deep, burning 
brick dusts. They enjoy the mist thor- 
oughly. They wrap themselves up in it 
and make the most charming set of. pic- 
tures you have ever seen. I say set, 
because a lively, up-and-about person 
never sees just one view of a thing in 
a mist. He sees a faint perspective of 
it as he approaches; he sees it the plain- 
er the closer he gets. So it is with the 
azaleas—one sees a hazy pink hue in the 
fog; one gets curious; he explores, and 
almost without warning it pops up from 
the surrounding whiteness—a glorious 

azalea, abloom in its frilly pinkness. 
And then, the violets. Oh how I 
should hate them in the world of hideous 
triangles and circles and stars and (not 
quite so hideous) borders. In other 
words I would hate to see a gypsy turn 


Ala. 


puritan. Probably because it is not be- 
ing done. But the violets are spring’s 
surprises. You hunt them; you spend 


your entire afternoon poking around the 
grass and pushing aside green leaves, 
trying to findthem. But they elude you. 
No use, you say; there are none. And 
then, when you are reaching high, try- 
ing to pick a spray of dogwood or the 
hauntingly sweet yellow jessamine you 
look earthward, for some unknown rea- 
son, and there they are. Light—very 
light—blue ; a lighter blue still; no blue 
at all, but a pure, spotless white. They 
are charmingly, frankly plebeian. They 
make no pretensions to the deep purple 
of the hothouse violets—they cleave to 
their simple blues and whites. They 
do not pine for ball rooms and shining 
be-jewelled clasps and backgrounds of 
light amber vases. They would be out 
of place. 

But what I love most of all is an old- 
fashioned garden by an old-fashioned 
dilapidated house. A garden whose 
fantastic (but far from prim) walks 
wind in and out in the most charming, 
unnecessary way imaginable. A garden 
that has lived and felt the double quick 
pulse of youth and has now settled down 
to comfortable old age and dreams. A 
garden that has, say, heard the stirring 








strains of Dixie resound .over an agi- 
tated countryside for the first time. I 
wonder how Dixie sounded the very 
first time? I cannot imagine. I seem 
to have been brought up on it. A garden 
that (I'll have to warn you; I’m getting 
sentimental)—that has witnessed a 
goodbye and dancing. Southern eyes 
and youth’s hopeful promises. A garden 
that has seen the sickening, heart-rend- 
ing, tearing-down of hopes and ideals 
and worn-out institutions. A garden 
that has seen a funeral; a garden that 
misses the bright lights that used to 
shine over it from the big double par- 
lors, misses the laughter and the waltz 
music that used to float over it on the 
warm spring breezes—misses life. 

But the old garden hasn’t long to 
tarry. A few more years to live after a 
fashion dreaming in the warm spring 
sunshine of past glories and _ past 
springs, of darkies singing back by the 
cabins, and of old-time leisure, and then 
it too, like those who trod its walks, will 
fall asleep. 

Spring gets a little lustier now. It 
calls out the reserves—honeysuckle, 
growing sweet and thick in a shady 
hollow; wild roses, large and white or 
small and pink, peeping out from be- 
tween the honeysuckle blooms; jonquils 
and hyacinths; hydrangeas; even per- 
haps a few early crepe myrtles. And 
enough wild flowers to stagger a botan- 
ist. 

No wonder, you think as you pull 
yourself to work on a soft spring morn- 
ing—no wonder there were easy going 
colonels and mint juleps and comfort- 
able rocking chairs on broad galleries 
and plenty of time to consider life. They 
had the idea then. 





Even Garbagemen— 


Essay by HILDEGARDE FItzGERALD 
Formerly Dunkirk (N. Y.) High School. 
Honorable Mention, Essay, 1929 
y . tmen much debating among the 

various members of the family, 
Father had finally decided to make the 
sign. It was here at last—and we gazed 
upon it in all its glory—flaming red let- 
ters on a grey back-ground— 


PLEASE DO NOT SPILL 
GARBAGE! 


It is not an especially pleasing topic 
—this of the garbage problem—in fact 
one might say it is a decidedly odious 
(as well as odorous) subject—but some- 
thing had to be done! Our back yard 
seemed always at the point of sharing 
honors with the famous Hesperian 
wreck. Orange peels decorated the 
grass as if to flaunt a bold defiance at its 
very greenness. Eggshells, long since 
empty, lay buried in a nearby flower 
bed. “Are we,” inquired Father some- 


what furiously, “going to raise egg- 
It was, I believe, the eggshells 


plant ?” 


The Scholastic 


that drove him to immediate action. 
He could, albeit painfully, endure the 
sight of coffee-grounds heaped in mod- 
ernistic designs upon the walk—(A fish- 
erman had told him that worms like 
coffee grounds)—but the eggshells, 
Well !—they were the last straw. 

So we held a conference to decide 
how best to treat this delicate matter. 
One doesn’t, nowadays at least, bluster 
out and say, “See here, my good man, 
this has got to stop!” No indeed! one 
approaches carefully ... caution... 
tact... .diplomacy... finesse... But we 
were all such cowards! No one wanted 
to shoulder the burden and so we ar- 
gued ’til Uncle Tim, struck by a brain 
storm, and believing discretion the bet- 
ter part of valor, suggested a sign. 

I offered a timid objection—“Do you 
suppose he can read?” 

The family vetoed such an absurd 
idea with an indignant “Of course!” 
Feeling slightly humiliated, I melted 
away and heard no more of the sign 
until it made its brilliant debut. For 
three long, dreary days it rained and 
the sign, reposing on a convenient shelf, 
was forced to delay doing its deadly 
work. On the fourth day, the sun shone 
brightly—a gleam of wicked humor in 
his eyes, as though he saw a hidden joker 
in the pack—and we, marveling at Fa- 
ther’s bravery, watched him place his 
work of art in a conspicuous spot: 


PLEASE DO NOT SPILL 
GARBAGE! 


x* * * Kk * 


Luncheon was over and the family 
had departed. Mother and I were doing 
the inevitable dishwashing act and spec- 
ulating, meanwhile on the fate of polka 
dots for spring when—BANG !—a loud 
knock at the door caused us to rush pell- 
mell to open it. There we stood, rooted 
to the spot—two helpless females at the 
mercy of a scathing tongue. I wondered 
(with that part of my mind which 
wasn’t too terrified to wonder) if 
Aeneas had experienced the same sensa- 
tion when Dido laid him low for desert- 
ing her. A flaming, sizzling, scorching 
torrent rushed over our bewildered 
ears.—Why had we ever been so fool- 
hardy ? 

“Well, Missus, I tell yuh! that ain't 
ME what spilled yer garbidge. I bin 
workin’ this way fur two years and this 
is the first time anybody ever—why say ! 
nobody never said it was ME what 
spilled their garbidge. There’s a lotta 
dogs in this neighborhood, Missus, and 
they just as soon knock the cover off 
the can as not. It musta been the 
dogs !” 

“But”—Mother broke in timidly, and 
I thought most courageously, “we keep 
a specially heavy top on, so that the 
dogs can’t knock it off.” 

He sputtered .. . like one of those 
jolly Roman candles that sputter before 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Sonnet Sequence 


Upon a grassy hill above the bay, ' 

While April ran her fingers through their 
hair, 

The two boys sat—contented they were 
where ‘ 

Like fallen stars the first spring flowers 


lay, goth. 
Glad they were young and on this hill to- 


ay. 

“T'd like to ride that silver cloud up 
there—” 

One cried—“as though it were a great 
white mare, 

Across the dim horizon to Cathay.” 


“Well, I ,” the other said, “would offer up 

My hope of Heaven for this afternoon. 

I’d rather sit here on this hill than sup 

Of holiness.” ... And so one dreamed 
that soon 

He’d ride a cloud to far Cathay—and one 

Was glad to be a boy beneath the sun. 


II 
The room between him and the window 


nook, 

Alone he stood—with one gray hour till 
dawn— 

Unwilling and yet willing to be drawn 

By some still strength across the floor to 
look 

Down on that quiet face which once he 
too: 

Between his palms to kiss...the arms 
whose brawn 

Had pressed him close...the hand he’d 
grasped and gone 

To climb a hill and wade a woodland 
brook. 


... No—no, this tearless silence was not 
real 

And mocked its utter unreality 

Within his heart. How surely he could 
feel 

That tender pat upon his back, and see 

The gleam within those eyes. Dear God, 
who said 

That fathers can be ever truly dead! 


III 


... And all the dawn-dazed iris, row on 


row, 
Dew-weighted larkspur, and the Judas tree, 
The singing fountain, and the sapphire sea, 
Once more watched wistfully the slim boy 


go 
Out to the garden gate and on tiptoe 
Look down the shore, then wait awhile... 
But she 
For whom he waited did not come, and he 
Walked back, his head less high, his tread 
more slow. 


His eyes had never seen her, but his heart 

Knew well the silver coolness of her voice, 

The warmness of her kiss at dawn to start 

The day, her song at twilight to rejoice 

In Love’s young bloom... If only he could 
now 

She died in Tyre ten thousand years ago. 


IV 
The garden and the sea were just as he 
Had last remembered them from years be- 
fore— 
Beyond the circling forearm of the shore 
The three old hillocks sat familiarly, 


And in the garden swayed the poplar tree 
Between the pebble path and oaken door. 
—But like an apple rotted at the core, 
The place had lost its inner sanctity. 


There lurked no peace among the mignon- 
ette, 

The sea was not sufficient to the boy. 

Ah, strangely bitter he could not forget, 

And yet could not regain that shining joy 

That he had sold to buy a giddy gown 

For some gay girl down in the distant 
town. 

—Russell Potter, formerly Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind., Spe- 
cial Mention, Poetry, 1928. 


Footnote 


Down into Pear Tree Hollow my love and 
I did go— 

We watched the grass bend over and saw 
wild roses blow 

As white as clouds upon the sky, or like 
the ghost of snow. 


We lay beneath a plum tree and heard a 
robin play, 





Poetry Contributors 


6h demon of space limits sat 
heavily in this ‘Poetry Cor- 
ner.” It was only with a severe. 
wrench that we were forced to omit 
many excellent poems submitt 

b the same graduates or by others. 

e have tried, as far as pe 
to serve the interests of variety 
and representativeness. 

Of the poets represented in this 
selection, the following are attend- 
ing college: Winfield Scott at 
Brown University; bam I. Smith 
at State Teachers’ College, Lock- 
haven, Pa.; Miss Virginia Light- 
foot at Goucher College; n 
Belitt at University of Virginia; 
Miss Sylvia Pins at State Teachers’ 
College; Montclair, N. J.; Donald 
Edmonston at Harvard University; 
Miss Elene Weeks at North Dakota 
State College; Miss Mercedes Lid- 
dell at Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Miss Gladys Schmitt 
at University of Pittsburgh; Miss 
Mary Louise Briggs doing_ad- 
vanced work at Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles; Miss Doroth 
Emerson in her junior year at Roll- 
ins College, Florida. Miss Emerson 
has had a pamphlet collection of her 
eae 

We do not have complete in- 
formation on every one, but two 
of the girls, rs. Lillie Knox 
Caulfield and Mrs. Evelyn Wood 
Owen, are married and rearing 
families, besides carrying on some 
writing activities. iss Frances 
Meusel is a librarian in the Chicago 
Public Library system. Robert 
Mitchell is employed by a Labor 
Union newspaper in Dayton, Ohio. 
Paul Wren gives his profession 
laconically as ‘‘world-wanderer.” 
Kenneth Collins works for the 
Shell Oil Company at North Bend, 
Oregon. How’s that for variety? 











We laughed because a little brook made 
so much haste away; 
And we were very happy and stayed there 
all that day. 
—Winfield Scott, formerly Haverhill 
(Mass.) High School, Second Prise, Po- 
etry, 1927. 


To a Young Aviator 


In the Valley of the Giants— 

Down the Pathway of the Gods— 

You have hurled your bronze defiance, 
You have spun your iron rods. 

And while others have gone singing 
Satisfied with earth and clinging, 

You have laughed as you went winging 
Upward with your burning hods. 


And the mortar that they carried 

Was of air and clouds and fire; 

You have mixed them all and married 

Star to star in proud desire. 

And while others went imploring 

“Earth to earth’—your vainer roaring 

Drowned the hemispheres, and soaring, 
ou went higher still and higher. 


Toward the battlements of heaven 

Fierce against the towers you thrust, 
And your lance split—into seven, 

And you flamed in planet-lust. 

And your ecstasy as token, 

Thus you went—but you have spoken 
What shall break not though we’re broken 
And though we are dust of dust. 


—Winfield Scott. 
Rondo 


There will be rain to-night. 
clouds pile 

Like wrestling giants. 
God 


The huge 
Oh, most gentle 


And she not yet a day below the sod. 

The ereying trees swish downward for a 
mile. 

Rain—rain to-night. 


Rain on her long white dress that was 
so fair— 

Sharp, chilling rain. And on her little 
shoes 

The constant, icy sliding of the ooze, 

ee ne close-clotted in her pale red 
air. 

Rain—rain to-night. 


Nay, not my body stretched across the 


een, 
No canopy of silk, no cloak of fur 
ni the slow, insidious drops from 
er. 
Unless some pitying angel stand between, 
The brown must creep and streak across 
the white. 
There will be rain to-night. 
Rain—rain to-night. 
—Gladys L. Schmitt, formerly Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., Third Prize, 
Poetry, 1927. 


Hallowe'en 


“Where have you been, oh Dear, my 
dearest— 

Out from Ves 

“I went a-walking.” 
ou?” 

“A mist, a hound and a leprechaun. 


rs until dawn?” : 
“Was anyone with 





& 


“The mist hung folded over my shoulder— 
A great gray cloak to keep me warm. 

The hound bent back the bracken hedges. 
The elf-boy clasped me under the arm. 


“In his sharp red hat was a scarlet feather. 

His cheek was as soft as the king-moth’s 
wing. ‘ 

His mouth was barberry-red in the dark- 
ness. 

And oh, his breast was a wonderful thing! 


“T shall never be yours, oh Love, my lover. 

Till my nine-month harvest leave me bare 

I shall think only of curled brown babies 

With moon-gold eyes and_ leaf-brown 
hair.” 


—Gladys Schmitt. 


For ““H” 


To be a harp in the wind 
And sing 
To the breath of your laughter, 
A flute in the dusk 
To call 
At the sound of your sigh, 
What matter then sun, or the 
That come after, 
So long as your voice shall touch 
The sounding thing 
That is I? 

—Frances R. Meusel, formerly Lake 
View High School, Chicago, Ill. Honorable 
Mention Poetry, 1927. 


rains 


Storm-Moment 


Cyria, Soria, Share, 

The three silent sisters of woe, 

Have peered, wan and still, far below 
From their tremulous crystalline stair. 
And the shadowy clouds of their hair 
Billow a moment and blow... 

Their fingers are fire in the low 
Thin, water-blue bowl of the air. 
Hid in the winds of their hair, 

Over the honey-pale sky, f 
Stooping and breathless and still, 
Cyria, Soria, Share... 


Darkness has come like a sigh 
And thunder creeps over the hill. 
—Frances Meusel. 


To Evangeline 


Someone will sing your wonder while I sit 
Silent, my tongue quiet at. thought of it. 


Someone will fuse life’s flower with love’s 
flame, 

Touch wings to it, and name it with your 
name. 


Someone will paint you almost as you are. 
Perfect beyond the splendor of a star 


While I, in adoration on my knees, 
O Yseult silent by the tumbling seas, 


Steal to you in our ocean-terraced place, 
Struck dumb by the white marvel of your 
face, 


And fall before, swept by all ecstasies, 
Troy’s Helen trailing golden draperies. 

—Paul A. G. C. Wren, formerly Master 
Park High School, Buffalo, N. Y. Special 
Mention, Poetry, 1928. 


Final Testament 


Time cannot hold me longer with its fear 
Of fortune overcast and nought to come. 
No funeral will mock with beating drum 

This leaf fall’n now to earth ere it be sere. 

Nothing has power to hold me longer here: 
The starved one sees in all the world 

no crumb; 


I flee the issue ere I fully come 
As blackness blots the gibberings of Lear. 


What is my “Yes” in this dark, infinite, 
Intolerable “No” that walls me out, 
An Ego shivering in a world of sheep? 
Or what my “Why” that will not safely 
sit 
In the fire’s glow, 
rout 
To the core, and then amongst the 
ashes sleep? 
—Paul A.'G. C. Wren. 


To Emily Dickinson 
the Hundredth Anniversary of her 
Birth) 
The Amherst elms have loosed their leaves 
by now, 
And dreariness sits brooding on the bars 
Of meadow stiles, or contemplating stars, 
He walks the little lanes of dusk haze, 
slow. 
And soft, 
snow. 
No more do pirate bees in airy cars 
Descend to ravage garden stores. 
scars 
Of brutal death cling to earth’s breast 
and- brow. 


but must seek its red 


(For 


where soon will flurry vagrant 


The 


Once, seeing this change, adorable nun, 

You would have come forth from: your 
convent . room, 

And cupped this gradual desolation 

Into words as bright as last’ April’s bloom, 

And ‘furbished them with-glamour of the 
sun, : 

Making a’ verbal paradise of doom. 
John I. Smith, formerly: Jersey Shore 

(Pa.) High School, First Prize; Reading 

Coutest, 1929. 


WINFIELD Scotr 


Query for Lazarus 


Lazarus, Lazarus, 
They say you've known 
Phantom existence 
Under burial stone. 


Lazarus, Lazarus, 
What can it mean— 
This going down 

To ambiguous green? 


The Scholastic 


Lazarus, Lazarus, 
What moves in a tomb 
Besides sly worms 
In festing gloom? 


Lazarus, Lazarus, 
In charnel retreat 
Does the soul slip out 
Of the winding sheet? 


“There is no death!” 
The clergy chime. 
But where went you 
The second time? 


—John I. Smith. 


Plaint 


How can I work with willing hands? 
My heart is in the hills— 

A butterfly on a wild-rose bloom, 
Drinking the perfume Pan distills. 


I hear the wind-bird’s muted notes ; 
Feel soft wings smooth my face. 

A meadow white with marguerites 
Silvers upon my soul its trace. 
—Kenneth L. Collins, formerly High 

School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 

Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1926. 


Recollection 


Smell of leaf smoke in the air 
ok oK ok ok ok of 


High upon our skates we stand, 

Clasping each a playmate’s hand, 

As we clatter down the street 

Skating to a measured beat, 

Seeing how the curbing flows 

Like a river past our toes, 

How the chill October breeze 

Sends the blood into our knees, 

Reaches all. the little gaps 

In our sweaters and our caps— 

Yet the maples on the hill 

Hold their burning limbs so still 
* * * Ps * * 


Smell of leaf smoke in the air. 

—V'irginia Lightfoot, formerly Central 
High School, Washington, D. C. Honor- 
able Mention, Essay, 1928. 


Statue 
Spring, 
Summer, 
Autumn, 
Winter, 
All are alike, 
To marble flesh. 
Alike to blank white eyes 
As osprey’s swoop that brings 
Mementos of the charging sea; 
A cardinal-grosbeak spreading 
Crimson-fledged wings on the wind. 
Alike to cold lips 
All earth’s sweet crop of fruit; 
Blue-frosted plums, 
The clove-spiced quince, 
Or luscious yellow pear, 
Alike... 
No pleasure of the blunted 
Points of rain. 
Or nibelungen whispers 
In the wind, 
Nothing... 


Better a body of clay. 
Better sorrow and pain, 
Than this... silence. 

—Mary Louise Briggs, formerly Manual 
Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1928. 


To a Professor of Music 


He stands before the music class, and 
speaks 

Of harmony and of melodic spheres, 

Of Haydn and of Mendelssohn, and seeks 
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To make them hear the music that he 
hears. 

His shoulders now are stooped from bend- 
ing low, 

Long hours, over manuscript and keys; 

And yet, his pupils’ gaze can thrill him so— 

The understanding that he thinks he sees. 

He speaks Beethoven’s name, and to define 

Sonata form, and since the class demands, 

He shuts his eyes, and then, like dripping 
wine, 

Distills the master’s music through his 
hands. 


I'm glad that when he plays his eyes are 
closed ; 

’Twould hurt him so to see the class has 
dozed. 

—Evelyn Wood Owe, formerly -Tusca- 

loosa (Ala.) High School Prize winner, 

Literary Article, 1925. 


Curiosity 
Do you suppose if I should plunge down 
deep 
Into that fathomless, 
That I should have to sink 
sleep, 
Before I could enjoy the soothing cool 
Of softest rippling waves? Or might I 
fool 
Some careless nymph of Neptune, and sur- 
vive, . 
A mortal, in no mortal realm, alive? 
—Mercedes Liddell, formerly Avalon 
(Pa.) High School. 


Congo-Bound 


(After the manner of the Master of 
Ballads) 


forbidding pool, 
in endless 


Get up man!—for we’re a-marching’ ‘with - 


our boots all caked with mud, 

Through the filthy muck of swamp-land, 
and the rotting jungle grass. 

With our weary shoulders achin’, and our 
bellies full o’ spud, 

To the center o’ the Congo, and the old 
king Shiny-Brass! 


Get up man!—the lines a-movin’, and the 
soldiers with their packs, 

Are a-scufflin’ through the bushes, and a- 
choppin’ out the trail— 

‘Cause there’s twenty kilos more today and 
woe to him who cracks, 

For the sergeant’s got his orders, and it 
ain’t no time to ail. 

Get up man!—for they’re a-callin’, and 
there’s no time left to waste 

We've got to be a-marchin’ to the land 
of eye-for-eye, 

*Cause a blasted king got hungry 
would nothin’ suit his taste 
Save a bite or two o’ white man that he 

gave his chef to fry! 


and 


Get up man!—there’s vengeance that’s a- 


waitin’ to be done 

For the blood of that poor fellow who 
was killed to make a stew— 

(He got into a stew that time—but ’taint 
no time to pun) 

The king must learn, to eat a man is not 
the thing to do! 

Get up, man!—but you're a-gazin’ with 
your eyes as glazed as-ice, 

And I guess you’re far past carin’ what 
a king eats for a meal; 

‘Cause you couldn’t stand the rotten spuds, 
and buzzin’ fever lice, 

And you’ve gone where there’s no eatin’, 
and there’s no more pain to feel. 


Goodbye, man!—for they’re a-movin’ and 
I’m marchin’ with the line, 

To the center o’ the’ Gongo—’cause there’s 
eighty kilos yet 


Afore we'll get a chance to hear the 
bloody beggars whine, 

When we start a school for teachin’ 
the book of etiquette! 
—Donald B. Edmonston, 
Brighton (Mass.) High School. 
able Mention, Short Story, 1928. 


, 


em 


formerly 
Honor- 


Optician 


He looked at me with clouded gaze and 
lengthy scrutiny ; 

I thought—“He loves me now, here’s my 
Utopia!” 

And then he turned and fixed the dog with 
just that look of strain.. 

Ah well, who’m I to know, love from 
myopia? 

—Elene Weeks, formerly Central High 
School, Fargo, N. D. Honorable Mention, 
Poetry, 1928. 


DorotHy EMERSON 


Precaution 


I am more desirous of your words 

Than any other’s words, but I shall be 

More hesitant in taking them. I fear 

My eagerness might let them injure me. 

My longing for too much might let me find 

More meaning than you meant there to be 
found. 

I shall examine with minutest care, 

Each flexion of your voice, each shade of 
sound, 

And I shall tear apart your every word 

Into its syllables and weed it out, 

And having made your meaning small as 
small, 

I shall believe them with a saving doubt. 

—Dorothy Emerson, formerly Morgan- 
town (W. Va.) High School. First Prize, 
Poetry, 1927. 


Forum 


Though he speak the truth, 
Laugh at his word; 
His clothes are uncouth, 
His ways are absurd. 
—Dorothy Emerson. 


Never Move, Never Stir 


Never move from underneath your cover, 
Never stir to answer any cry. 

When a voice calls out against the coldness, 
Let it have a chill wind for reply. 

Let the bleakness and the bitter blowing 
Harshly comfort it and set it still. 

When the voice is frozen into silence, 
Hold your warmth more closely from the 


chill. 
—Dorothy Emerson. 


I Have Something to Forget 


I have something to forget. 

Let me toil with mills that grind, 
Let me learn of thirst and sweat, 
Let me hunger and go blind. 

I have something to forget. 


—Dorothy Emerson. 


Fisherwife 


While nervous shadows crouched on a 
dark wall, 
And one lean candle guttered to a thread, 
She watched the wax drool and the pale 
flame spread, 
And 7 the shadows rise and saw them 
a 
She thought: “The wind is high; 
raindrops brawl 
Over the thin roof, low above my head... 
He would return at seven, he had said, 
Laughing in the wind, or not at all. 


sharp 


Long thunder of the wind upon her pane; 

Sharp lashing of the rain against her door, 

And through the gloom, the beating of 
the sea... 

She listened to the wind die, and the rain... 
She watched the shadows cower on the 
oor... 

The candle sank...she stared on, move- 

lesely'.« . 
Ben Belitt, formerly E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Va. Honorable Men- 
tion, Short Story, 1928. 


Gold-Choked 


Money clinking in a brazen kettle, 
Money grasped in a hard cold hand, 
Golden dust that will never settle, 
Choking my throat like coarse yellow sand. 


A rattling song of the dollar sign— 
A shrill savage piping that pierces me 
through, 
Proud stiff figures in a long sleek line, 
—— through the cloud of gold dust— 
ou! 


I shall run away where the silence is like 
water 

Bathing my forehead and aching eyes— 

Out where these hard yellow dreams will 
totter, 

Stripped of their trumpery and cheap dis- 
guise. 


I shall find there a little stone dwelling, 
Where willows whisper and comb their 
hair 
And a bird’s lone call on the wind comes 
swelling, 
you will 
there! 


find 


me—no—not 


And never 


There will be silence except the wind's 
laughter— 

Cool milk to drink from a bowl, 
bread— 

The clock and a book for companions, 
after 

I have slipped out in the night and fled. 


and 


Oh, it will be soon, for your wealth keeps 
clinking 

In the brazen 
sound ; 

I must fly away for my heart is sinking 

Underneath your gold coins into the 
ground. 

—Robert E. Mitchell, formerly Stivers 
High School, Dayton, Ohio. Honorable 
Mention, Poetry, 1929. 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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How the Greeks Governed Themselves 


[No. VII in ‘‘The Glory That Was Greece’’ Series] 


By WALTER R. AGARD 


Professor of Greek, Experimental College, University of Wisconsin 


We differ from other states in regarding 
the man who holds aloof from public life 
not as “quiet” but as useless. 4 

—Pericles. 

If once the people become inattentive 

to the public affairs you and I, Congress 


and Assemblies, Judges and ‘Governors 


shall all become wolves. It seems to be a 

law of our general nature, in spite of indi- 

vidual exc pene. 
efferson, in a letter to Edward 


—Thomas 

Carrington. 

EMOCRACY today is on the fir- 
ing line.. In many countries there 
is frank disbelief in the ability of people 
to rule themselves wisely; even in the 
United States there is an increasing 
tendency to limit the functions of gov- 
ernment, seen in such slogans as “Di- 
vorce business from politics.” We view 
without great surprise or protest muni- 
cipal and state graft and inefficiency; in 
our elections seldom more than half of 
the citizens go to the polls, and the 
ablest men and women shun rather than 
seek public office. We are not, as a peo- 
ple, politically minded. 

Such an attitude would have been 
incomprehensible to most 5th century 
Athenians. After going through the 
successive stages of monarchy, oligar- 
chy and dictatorship, they created a 
democratic machinery which they were 
convinced was the most satisfactory 
agency of social control. It was not 
only satisfactory, it was exhilarating. 
Politics was one of the most enjoyable 
occupations of the Athenians. “Our 
citizens attend both to public and pri- 
vate duties,” said Pericles, “and do not 
allow absorption in their own various 
affairs to interfere with their knowledge 
of the city’s.” 

How true this is appears when we 
study the daily life of the average 
Athenian. On any given day one out 
of approximately every six citizens 
would be engaged in some form of pub- 
lic service. The final decision in all 
questions of state policy was made by 
a vote of all the citizens coming to- 
gether in public assembly; as in the old- 
fashioned New England town meeting. 
The agenda for these meetings were 
prepared and the laws administered by 
a council of 500 citizens, chosen yearly 
by lot. Judicial cases were tried by 
jurors chosen yearly from a panel of 
6000, also picked by lot. There was no 
permanent civil service; instead, by 
constant rotation of office, any citizen 
of Athens might in the course of a few 
years expect to have served as a coun- 
cilor, a juror and an administrator in 
various offices, as well as constantly de- 


(Photo by W. F. Mansell) 
Bust of Pericles in the British Museum 


ciding upon state iaws in the meetings 
of the assembly. Every Athenian boy 
might literally expect to be president, 
for the head of the government was 
chosen daily from the 50 members of the 
Council of 500 who were in active serv- 
ice during each month. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more thorough- 
going democracy. 

Compared with our scheme of gov- 
ernment it was obviously much more 
comprehensive and flexible. Instead of 
being a representative democracy it was 
a direct one; instead of officials being 
elected or appointed for long terms, they 
were (with a few exceptions, such as 
the generals) chosen by lot for a peri- 
od of not over a year; instead of laws 
being made by various groups which 
checked and balanced each other, such 
as our two legislative bodies, the ex- 
ecutive and the Supreme Court, most 
of them could be quickly changed by a 
single vote of the assembly; instead of 
having a professional judiciary to de- 
cide cases and instruct juries in accord- 
ance with precedents, each legal case 
was decided by ordinary citizens on 
what they considered its merits. 

Our first reaction to such a system of 


government is that it must necessarily 
have been clumsy and inefficient, rely- 
ing upon inexpert and inexperienced 
men. But upon reflection we must rec- 
ognize that these men were not so in- 
expert or inexperienced, after all. De- 
mocracy provided a constant education 
in public affairs; every Athenian had 
the opportunity to remain intimately 
acquainted with what his city was do- 
ing; he knew its local problems, its 
foreign affairs, its administrative pro- 
cedure, from first-hand experience. Far 
more valuable than any academic study 
of political science was this constant 
dealing with the concrete problems of 
statesmanship, - 

We must grant, however, that such 
a scheme is applicable only to a state 
of Athens’ size.. Just as the somewhat 
similar form of government was suc- 
cessful in the old New England towns, 
where people knew each other and could 
share closely in solving common prob- 
lems, so in Athens the small size of the 
citizenry made such social control ef- 
fective. It was doubtless for this rea- 
son that Pericles: sponsored the bill to 
limit citizenship to men born of Athe- 
nian parents, and that metics and slaves 
were denied any participation in gov- 
ernment. 

To test the success of this extreme 
democracy, we must study its results. 
Pericles in his Funeral Speech paid a 
glowing tribute to it, claiming that it 
produced responsible citizens who made 
wise laws, and obeyed them; that it en- 
couraged talent and individual initia- 
tive; that it did not unduly interfere 
with personal freedom. The fact that 
the citizens were conscious of making 
their own laws and being able to 
change them readily to suit new condi- 
tions undoubtedly made the enforce- 
ment easy; and Greek writers from 
Herodotus to Plato agree that before 
the Peloponnesian War, Athens was 
distinguished as a socially-minded, law- 
abiding community. Even during war 
times, when hysteria often supplanted 
sounder judgment, there was an amaz- 
ing latitude given to freedom of. 
thought and expression; witness the 
satirical comedies of Aristophanes, in 
which he bitterly scorned the policies 
of the leading statesmen and the pre- 
vailing public opinion in favor of con- 
tinuing the war. 

The sagacity of the Athenian -peo- 
ple is also demonstrated by their 
freely following the leadership of such 
a man as Periclés}‘perhaps in its choice 
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of leaders we may find the ultimate test 
of a democracy. But the best evidence 
of the value of the Athenian form of 
government is the fact that under it the 
city not only solved its own problems 
for hundreds of years, but for half a 
century controlled an empire of some 
250 states as well and conducted a 30 
years’ war, not with entire success, to 
be sure, but effectively enough to create 
for itself a civilization which has en- 
dured as few others have in history. 
The first democracy, in spite of its 
shortcomings, must receive credit for 
the creation of a great society. 

In international politics the Athie- 
nians were not outstanding. Like the 
other Greek states they had representa- 
tives in foreign cities and executed com- 
mercial and political treaties, but inter- 
national procedure was of an elemen- 
tary sort and was never studied as care- 
fully as internal politics. War was 
usually the expedient resorted to for set- 
tling international disputes, after a cer- 
tain amount of debate traditionally re- 
quired to justify the fighting. It was 
not until the formation of the Aetolian 
and Achaean Leagues, as we have al- 
ready seen, that relations between coun- 
tries were ordered with something of 
the toleration and sound sense which 
were expected within the Greek cities. 

Athens not only made this interesting 


Demosthenes, the. greatest 


of Greek 
public. oratars.. o 


experiment in 
democracy, 
she also for- 
mulated the 
first theories 
of political 
control. Crit- 
ics within 
her own bor- 
ders exam- 
ined the va- 
rious schemes 
of social or- 
ganization, 
appraising 
the values 
and__ defects 
of each. Both 
Plato and 
Aristotle 
made critical 
studies of 
democracy, 
convinced 
that it had se- 
rious flaws. 
Under it 
they admit- 
ted there was 
a large meas- 
ure of individuat freedom, but there was 
also too much opportunity for unintelli- 
gent and capricious judgment, too great 
latitude for demagogues to sway the peo- 
ple in the assembly, as Cleon did during 
the war. Plato, in the “Republic,” ridi- 
culed the notion that men were equally 
fitted to hold office. He proposed more 
specialization, dividing people into three 
classes: the producers, those whose 
chief motive was_that of personal gain; 
the soldiers, those who were disposed 
loyally to defend their country; and 
the rulers, that small group who were 
most generously endowed with a motive 
of unselfish service and the intellectual 
ability to govern wisely. Justice, he 
declared, consisted in each of these 
classes performing its own function; 
disaster was bound to come to the com- 
munity in which the government fell 
into the hands of those who were ac- 
quisitive or merely patriotic. Aristotle, 
less radical in his solution, declared his 
faith in the ability of the middle class to 
control, under a_ constitution which 
should save it from unwise fluctuation 
of judgment. 

When we ask ourselves what of 
Athens’ experience is applicable to our 
own day, we must admit that much of 
it is irrelevant. The size of our cities 
and states makes such direct participa- 
tion in politics impossible; representa- 
tive government is the only form of 
democratic control which is possible for 
us. Yet we may conclude that it is 
wise, if such control is to be effective, 
that we should keep as closely in touch 
with local, national and international 
affairs as we can, so that we suall vote 
intelligently. We may conclude that 
units of our local government should be 


This drawing, 


aged citizen and a 


from a 5th century 
soldier 


Athenian amphora, represents an 
in their characteristic costumes. 


kept small enough in size so that we 
may know what they are doing, as was 
the case in Athens; we may even, realiz- 
ing from our study of Greek experi- 
ence how important political activity 
may be in fostering national greatness, 
decide that it is worth our while to 
enter the game ourselves, in an attempt 
to provide for America a more intelli- 
gent and loyal body of public servants 
than we now possess. 


Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 


1. Continue your regional study, mak- 
ing a chart of the legislative, administrative 
and judicial machinery in Athens, and esti- 
mating how well it worked. 

2. Compare Athenian and American 
democracy in the responsibility assumed. by 
individuals to the community and by the 
community to individuals. 

3. What percentage of 
zens hold public office? 
Athens. 

4. How many of the people whom you 
know personally have ever been in public 
service? Ask your adult friends how 
many times they have voted during the 
year. 

5. What means did Athenian citizens 
have for securing accurate facts regard- 
ing internal and foreign affairs? Com- 
pare with ours today. 

6. Compare English and Greek attitudes 
toward imperial policy, as expressed in 
Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation” and the 
Athenian debate on the treatment of Mity- 
lene. 

7. Compare Athenian law-making with 
our process. 

8. Did the Athenian government exer- 
cise too much control? How far do you 
believe our government should control in- 
dustry? Our daily lives? 

9. Compare the Athenian procedure in 
civil and criminal trials with ours today. 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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He Taught Blind Men to Read 


By EDWARD M. VAN CLEVE 


Principal, New York Institute for the Education of the Blind. 


HOEVER has seen a blind stu- 

dent reading with his fingers 
the text-books provided for the sightless 
is struck with the facility and speed 
shown in absorbing sense from a multi- 
plicity of dots crowding the page of-his 
book. To the uninitiated eye it looks 
worse than Greek or Arabic, But 
through the dotted pages many a sight- 
less reader today is able to prepare his 
lessons in history and mathematics and 
science and the languages, ancient and 
modern, as well as enjoy books of per- 
manent value in literature and the arts. 
This year we are celebrating the 
centenary of Louis Braille’s invention 
of a system of arrangement of embossed 
dots that made possible these books for 
the blind. 

Louis Braille, a little three-year-old 
boy playing about his harness-maker 
father’s bench, one day possessed him- 
self of an awl and tried his hand at 
the trade. By an unfortunate slip the 
awl pierced one of his eye-balls. As 


often happens in case of accident to one 
eye, the other became involved, and 
presently the boy was totally blind. The 


Braille home was in 
Coup-Vray, a_ village 
near Paris. Here in 1809 
the boy who was to revo- 
lutionize the mode of 
training the blind was 
born and here he lived 
until at the age of 10 he 
was sent to the National 
Institution for the Young 
Blind in Paris. 

In those days lessons 
were learned principally 
by word of mouth A 
clumsy system of dots 
was in use in the Paris 
school, but the finger 
could not sense its letters 
quickly enough to make 
any speed in reading. 
Young Louis made prog- 
ress with the means pro- 
vided, however, for he 
was a bright boy and 
studious, and te such 
good purpose that at 17 
he was chosen instructor 
in the school. Besides 
teaching the literary 
branches he was also 
music instructor, and it 
was due to his efforts to 
invent musical signs that 
he hit upon the principle 
which he developed into 
the system that bears his 
name. He discovered that 
all_of the necessary 


Moon 


N.Y. Pornt BRAILLE 


Comparative sizes of the Bible as pro- 
duced in the three systems most used 
by the 


characters could be expressed by com- 
binations of six dots, three vertically 
placed in one row and three beside them, 
thus, :: Even when all six must be 
used the finger could compass the whole 
group. So he invented what we now 
call the Braille alphabet. “A” is repre- 


sented by one dot, “b” by two dots one 


over the other, “c” by two dots placed 
side by side, and so on, using the fewest 
number of dots possible to express the 
letters; only two have five dots, the 
largest number used, and they are “q” 
and —" 

What this invention has meant in the 
education of the blind it is difficult to 
estimate. Dr. Armitage, an English 
physician and a.man of means who de- 
voted his life and fortune to the blind 
after he himself had in mid-life suffered 
loss of vision, brought Braille’s system 
to England and he considered it the 
greatest advance that had ever been 
made in the education of the blind. Our 
distinguished author and lecturer, Helen 
Keller, herself both blind and deaf, calls 
Louis Braille’s embossed system the 
magic wand with which was wrought 
the miracle of enabling the blind to 
read and study like the seeing. Miss 
Keller, the world’s most famous blind 
woman, was graduated from Radcliffe 
College, and is a writer of beautiful and 
noble English; she says, “Gladly I 
acknowledge my own “indebtedness to 
Louis Braille. His system has been a 
most precious aid to me in many ways. 
It made my going to college possible 
—it was the only method by which I 

could take notes of 

lectures. All my 

examination papers 

were copied for me 

in this system. I 

use Braille as the 

spider uses his web 

—to catch thoughts 

H that flit across my 

a} mind for speeches, 

" messages and man- 
uscripts.” To the 
intellectual person 
who is_ without 
sight the boon of 
the written word 
is one of the great- 
est blessings in life 

Books in Braille 
are produced in 
this country chiefly 
at the American 
Printing House for 
the Blind. This is 
located in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 


lind. Here are  pub- 


lished embossed text-books for use in 
the schools, books of general and spe- 
cial literature, music for pianoforte, 
organ and other instruments, and for 
voice, maps and other apparatus. Neces- 
sarily the books occupy much more 
space than those published in ink-print. 
For example, Charles Reade’s novel, 
The Cloister and the Hearth, which can 
be easily slipped in the pocket in an edi- 
tion printed on thin paper, makes when 
put in Braille a pile 40 inches high of 
13 volumes measuring 11 inches by 11 
inches. It costs a deal to publish such 
a book and a consequent high price 
must be put on the set of 13 volumes, 
which is $44.50. To make possible the 
use of the literature available in Braille, 
libraries for the blind have been estab- 
lished, usually in connection with the 
great city libraries, and any blind per- 
son may withdraw books and have them 
sent to him by mail free, the return to 
the library also being free. This is 
through a generous provision of the 
United States Postal service by act of 
Congress. 

Books transcribed by hand, the gen- 
erous contribution of devoted friends 
of the blind, generally under the super- 
vision of the American Red Cross, are 
also placed in these libraries for loan- 
ing to their many readers. Some maga- 
zines, notably the Matilda Zeigler 
Magazine and the Readers Digest, are 
also available for sightless readers. 

Last spring five countries, the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy, were represented at a con- 
ference of experts seeking to improve 
the code of music transcription in the 
Braille system. 
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Mary Pickford, looking very little like a 
shrew for the minute at least, “waits at 
the church.” 


The Taming of the Shrew . - 


ERE it is at last. Since talking pic- 

tures have become bearable, skeptical 
people have been talking about having 
Shakespeare’s plays transferred to the 
screen. Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford took their dare—and oh, how 
they took it. 

I must confess that I was one of the 
skeptics, though I had seen Hamlet in 
modern dress and had lived through it; 
had, in fact, come away from that per- 
formance with still greater admiration for 
the man whose humanity not even second- 
rate acting and absurd clothes could kill. 
Still it was hard to believe that, with a 
technique so different from that of the 
stage as is the movie’s, one of the most 
gorgeous slap-stick comedies ever pro- 
duced would not be ruined. Greatest of 
all, probably, was the fear that they would 
treat it reverently—would not dare to make 
of it the rousing farce which Shakes- 
peare intended. It is not one of his great- 
est plays. As a matter of fact, it isn’t 
a very good play at all. But, with some 
dull spots cut, it perfectly corking 
slap-stick. 

And that is what some one, probably 
Mr. Fairbanks, knew. The result is an 
amazingly good picture. It has pace, mar- 
velous comedy, gorgeous settings and cos- 
tumes, and Mr. Will Shakespeare’s excel- 
lent lines. What more could you ask? 
Acting? Well, Douglas Fairbanks does 
the best acting of his career. In fact, it is 
difficult to imagine a more humorous and 
human Petruchio. It is a little more diif- 
ficult to reconcile the fragile beauty of 
Miss Pickford to the character of Shrew 
Katharina, but it does not bother you for 
long. And, anyhow, it is Douglas Fair- 
bank’s picture. sieve ot 


1S 


Do go to see The Taming of the Shrew. 
Forget that it is Shakespeare and that 
you have been studying The Merchant of 
Venice and Macbeth in class. Just go to 
see a great comedy. 


Hunting Tigers in India 
(Talking Picture Epics, Inc., produced by Com- 
mander George M. Dyott) 

This is an accurate and exciting picture 
of big game hunts in India, not alone 
tigers, but elephants, deer, and the rare 
one-horned rhinoceros. The expeditions 
were not primarily for the purpose of tak- 
ing pictures, so Commander Dyott seldom 
had time to compose his subjects care- 
fully, but the photography, and certainly 





Recommended 
BIG TIME—Fox 


Lee Tracy, who made his name big in 
the stage production of “Broadway,” 
does another excellent piece of work in 
this all-talking picture of life behind the 
footlights. 


FLIGHT——-Columbia 


A thrilling and romantic picture with a 
background of U. S. Marines. Fine air- 
plane photography. All-talking. 


RIO RITA—R. K. O. 


An all-talking and singing picture. The 
best effort to date at transferring a 
musical comedy Straight té the pictures. 
The technicolor work used in half of it 
is particularly good. 


THREE LIVE GHOSTS-—-United 
Artists 

Excellent character acting in an amusing 

farce about three soldiers, supposedly 

killed in the war, who return to face 

many unhappy situations. 











Douglas Fairbanks as the masterful Pe- 
truchio, goes to claim his unwilling bride. 
the action, seldom suffer. One of the 
most exciting episodes, is the hunting of 
the tiger with a herd of one hundred ele- 
phants. The huntsmen have located the 
tiger in the jungle. They dispose their 
elephants in a circle around him, and then 
gradually close in. The tiger breaks for 
safety, literally leaping over the camera as 
he does, and in an unsuccessful effort to 
break through the circle gashes the trunk 
of an elephant. Two shots from a rifle 
bring him down, and while he still 
breathes, the camera arrives for a close-up. 
The picture is almost entirely made up of 
such adventures, always quick and always 
thrilling. And you should see the natives 
wash the work elephants! Just a little 
job for a leisurely moment. 


=k 


Petruchio tells his dog of his plans for the taming of the shrew. 





Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


Experiment into Practise 


HAT has been widely called “the 

most outstanding educational ex- 
periment of our time,” Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s Experimental College at 
the University of Wisconsin, has been 
so successful during the three years of 
its existence that Dr. Glenn Frank, pres- 
ident of the University, has asked per- 
mission of the Wisconsin Legislature 
to apply the new methods to the entire 
institution, 

Forty per cent of the time now de- 
voted to set classes will be replaced by 
the informal learning worked out with 
the limited enrollment of the Experi- 
mental College. This will mean op- 
tional class attendance and a concen- 
trated study of all phases of some spe- 
cific subject in which the individual is 
primarily interested. The remaining 
60 per cent of the time will be devoted 
to the usual courses. Progress will 
depend entirely on individual initiative. 
If successfully applied, he believes, it 
will mean a gain of five to fifteen years 
in the intellectual life of the student. 

Three years ago Dr, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, former president of Am- 
herst College, was allowed complete 
freedom to experiment with a group 
of unpicked students who lived together 
in the same dormitory and had special 
instructors. The entire first year was 
spent becoming acquainted with Athen- 
ian civilization. (Part of the material 
covered is appearing in the series of 
articles by Professor W. R. Agard this 
year in The Scholastic.) The next year 
was given to American civilization. All 
the work was informal, depending 
largely on reading, conferences, and 
writing papers to illustrate understand- 
ing of the material. At the end of two 
years the students are given junior 
standing in the regular college. 


Percentage variations in value of the 
months m factory production, taking Jan- 
uary as 100. 


Progress in Calendar Reform 


HATEVER official action the 

United States Government and 
the other governments may take on the 
proposed calendar simplification—thir- 
teen 28-day months in the year—indi- 
vidual business organizations are adopt- 
ing it to their internal affairs. Nation- 
ally prominent among these are the 
Eastman Kodak Co., whose president, 
George Eastman, is American sponsor 
of the reform; the Fuller Brush Co.; 
Hearst Publications; Loew’s, Inc.; and 
the Maytag Co. Larger than any of 
these is the Chicago mail order house of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., which an- 
nounces that it will use the new cal- 
endar next year to determine its busi- 
ness value, 

The Sears Roebuck calendar will be- 
gin with the first Thursday of 1930, and 
each fourth Thursday thereafter will be 
dated the 2nd. The thirteenth month, 
placed between June and July, is ten- 
tatively called Sol, and the 365th day 
will be dated December 29 and observed 
as an extra Sunday or holiday. 

The change is expected to simplify 
bookkeeping and to afford a better basis 
for comparison of sales and earning. 
With the present calendar the difference 
of a day between months may produce 
a $1,500,000 sales discrepancy. Read- 
justment of the company’s payrolls will 
be necessitated, but in no way will the 
adoption interfere with external busi- 
ness. 

International consideration of the 
calendar is still indefinite. Last August 
Mr. Eastman urged the League of Na- 
tions to call a calendar conference. In 
September the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States asked its member 
organizations for an advisory vote. A 
majority favored calendar reform, but 
not two thirds. ; 

The main arguments for the change 
are that all months will have the same 
number of days, fractions of weeks at 
month ends will be eliminated, and 
shifting of week-day names to different 
dates in each succeeding year and month 
will be avoided. Its disadvantages seem 
to be thirteen business closings instead 
of twelve, conflict with the traditions 
of such religions as the Jewish and the 
Seventh-Day Adventist, and the com- 
plication of making the change. 
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Among the distinguished guests at the 
ceremony “matigurating the radiophone 
service to ships at.sea -were the following 
(left to right iw the photo): Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Julius, Klein,.Ad- 
miral William A. Moffett. Representative 
Wallace A. White, Jr., of Maine, Repre- 
sentative C. B. McClintock of Ohio, and 
Representative Fred A. Britten of Illinois. 


Telephoning from a Liner 


HE first regular commercial wire- 
less telephone service between 
land and a ship at sea was inaugurated 
when the liner Leviathan made its last 
trip to Europe. In his New York office, 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, picked up a telephone receiver 
and said, “Get me Commodore H. A. 
Cunningham aboard the Leviathan at 
sea.” The vessel was then 200 miles 
out from New York. With no more 
delay than follows the making of the 
ordinary telephone connection, a voice 
came back over the wire, “This is 
Commodore Cunningham aboard the 
Leviathan.” There followed twenty 
minutes of uninterrupted conversation 
described as “technically perfect.” 
After this inaugural connection, 
Representative Fred Britten, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. read from Washington a formal 
speech of congratulation. Then the 
service was thrown open to the public. 
A few days later two reporters and 
three engineers of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories tried the novel but en- 
tirely successful experiment of tele- 
phoning to the Leviathan from a plane 
soaring 3000 feet over New York City. 
The connection is made by wireless. 
Into a microphone transmitter on the 
liner goes the speech which is picked 
up by a receiver at Forked River, N. J., 
and from there is sent by land wires to 
the New York telephone exchange, 
where it is routed to the destination. 
The speech of the person on shore goes 
through the New York exchange to a 
short wave radio transmitter at Deal, 
N. J. On clear days when there is an ab- 
sence of static, it is expected that two- 
way communication wili be maintained 
for a distance of 1500 miles, or for a 
two and a half day sail from New 
York. The rates range from $7 a min- 
ute for calls to and from points in the 
eastern states, to $11 a minute for calls 
to and frem points.on the Pacific Coast. 
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LEON THEREMIN 


and the instrument he invented 


Music from Nothing 

~E “WO winters ago Leon. Sergievitch 

Theremin (pronounced Termin) 
came to America from Russia and dem- 
onstrated a curious invention with which 
he made “ether music” by waving his 
hands above a box-like instrument. Evi- 
dently successful, the invention was pur- 
chased by the Radio Corporation of 
America, which began manufacture a 
few months ago. The first commercial 
use of the R. C. A. Theremin was made 
recently when the Cleveland Orchestra 
played, in a New York program, First 
Airphonic Suite, by the Russian com- 
poser, Joseph Schillinger. 

The instrument resembles a radio set. 
On the side are plugs and dials to vary 
and control the music’s timbre. Above 
are two antennae. By moving a hand 
before the one at the right the player 
regulates pitch, and before the one at 
the left regulates expression. The mu- 
sic made by the effect of these motions 
on the ether waves is amplified by a 
loud speaker to fill an auditorium. 

His instrument, says Mr. Theremin, 
abolishes the mechanical difficulties of 
technique and places music-making 
within the power of anyone able to hum 
a tune. 

At present the R. C. A. Theremin 
produces tones like those of a ’cello. 
The inventor, however, has now found 
a way to make the device sound like an 
organ, a violin, a saxophone, an Eng- 
lish horn, or the human voice. Only 
one type of tone may be made at a 
time, no multiplication of tones to imi- 
tate a band or an orchestra being pos- 
sible. 

One critic who heard the Theremin 
in the Cleveland Orchestra concert holds 
forth the frightening prospect of super- 
Theremins hurling jazz ditties through 
the atmosphere with such “horribly 
magnified and potent sonorities that they 
could deaden the sound of an automo- 
bile exhaust from twenty miles away.” 


very modern map—note the airways. 


A Practical Map 


ITH the December number of its 

magazine the National Geo- 
graphic Society has distributed to its 
members a new map of Europe, unu- 
sual for its precise spelling of place 
names as they are officially known in 
their own countries. Forty-six lan- 
guages are represented. 

Since the war one of the most not- 
able changes that has taken place in 
Europe has been the development of 
national feeling in place names. The 
Polish people, for example, insist that 
their capital be recognized by their own 
name—Warszawa, not an Anglicized 
Warsaw. The Esthonians demand Tal- 
linn for their chief city, not pre-war 
Reval. The Russians have changed St. 
Petersburg and Petrograd to Leningrad. 

Americans travelling abroad have 
trouble identifying the names of towns 
as spelled in time-tables or on railway 
stations from American or English 
maps. Courtesy also demands that writ- 
ers addressing letters to friends in 
Europe do not use spellings which will 
seem as strange as we consider Nuova 
York, Filadelfia, or Salzseestadt (Salt 
Lake City). 

In the National Geographic Society 
map the Anglicized names of countries 
have been retained. And where a body 
of water borders several countries and 
each country has a different name for 
it, the Anglicized form is given. 

The map has 8,000 names, cost $200,- 
000, and took three years to prepare. 
It is in six colors and drawn on a 
scale of 94.7 miles to the inch. Copies 
can be purchased for $1.00 (paper) or 
$1.50 (cloth) from the Society’s head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. 

The National Geographic Society, 
founded in 1888 “for the increase and 
diffusion of geographic knowledge,” has 
filled such an important role in the en- 
couragement of science and the support 
of its application to human welfare that 
its membership exceeds 1,200,000, its 
researches and explorations stretch to 
the ends of the earth, and its facilities 
reach every community in the world. 


Epwarp NASH HvuRLEY 


One Way to Stop War 


HIRTY-TWO ‘men—the great in- 

dustrial leaders of the world—could 
prevent any war by agreeing to with- 
hold from warring nations essential raw 
material, says Edward N. Hurley, war- 
time chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, and a prominent Chi- 
cago manufacturer. Mr. Hurley plans 
to bring his suggestion formally before 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, next April. The plan has aroused 
interest throughout the world. 

Mr. Hurley names several world in- 
dustrial leaders who are in a position 
to control a substantial percentage of 
the world supply of ten or twelve of the 
basic raw materials—such as oil, cop- 
per, rubber, tungsten, manganese, and 
chromium—without which no nation 
could wage war under modern condi- 
tions. For instance, Walter S. Teagle, 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, and Sir. Henri Deterd- 
ing, managing director of the Royal 
Dutch Shell Corporation of Great 
Britain, can say whether automobiles 
and airplanes shall continue to move 
and whether the machinery of the world 
shall continue to produce goods or be 
stopped by friction. Other prominent 
American industrialists he mentions are 
Charles M. Schwab, James A. Farrell 
(steel) ; John D. Ryan (copper) ; Har- 
vey Firestone (rubber); and Owen D. 
Young (electric). He also includes 
British, French, German, and Belgian 
leaders. 

If these leaders would form a gentle- 
men’s agreement to control their raw 
materials in the interest of business 
stability and peace, governments would 
hesitate to declare wars for which they 
would soon be without ammunition and 
fuel. Such an agreement could be 
reached without approval from any gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Hurley prophesies 
that any official disfavor would be re- 
buked by world opinion. 
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ITHIN three weeks delegates of 
the world’s five major naval 
powers—Great Britain, the United 


States, Japan, France and Italy—will 
gather in London and attempt to reach 
some kind of agreement on reduction 
of the burden of sea armaments that 
now bows down their backs. This is a 
serious and high-minded endeavor 
which deserves and has a reasonable 
possibility of substantial success. In 
future issues The Scholastic will analyze 
in detail the facts and prospects of the 
naval negotiations. As a background 
for the situation, it is important to con- 
sider some of the deeper underlying 
causes of international friction. It is 
the business of world statesmanship to 
lay bare these causes and to seek their 
solution. 

The following discussion of some of 
these factors is based on a recent sig- 
nificant book, Danger Spots in World 
Population, by Dr. Warren S. Thomp- 
son. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
$4.00.) Dr. Thompson is Director of 
the Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. He is a sociologist 
and statistician of wide experience who 
has devoted most of his life to studying 
the flow of population. He contributed 
the article on Population to the im- 
portant “Problems of America” series 
published in The Scholastic in 1926 and 
since reprinted in pamphlet form. 

If civilization is to escape the ravages 
of another Great War the danger 
signals that glow in areas where popula- 
ion presses hard upon resources must 
be heeded. Causes for war in the past 
have been many and varied, but dynas- 
tic, religious, and economic motives 
have predominated. Indeed, broadly 
speaking, the struggle for existence has 
been most frequently responsible for 
setting nations at each others’ throats. 
In the early stages of economic develop- 
ment countries have few needs, but 
when the industrial period is reached, 
access to raw materials and markets is 
essential. However, a more serious 
problem arises when an increase in 
population makes additional land neces- 
sary. There are at present several na- 
tions in this stage of development, and 
it is the part of wisdom to recognize 
that their efforts to alleviate the impera- 
tive need may within the next decade 
or two lead to another general holocaust. 

The population in most countries, up 
to the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution a little more than a hundred 
years ago, was practically stationary. 
The mode of life was also fixed, there- 
fore the incentive to acquire more land 
was small when compared to the urge 
which has since arisen. But even then 
most of the thinly settled areas or those 
inhabited by backward peoples had been 
parceled out among the more highly 
nationalized states. The development of 
industry brought on a less dignified 


Population Growth and: 


Naval Reduction Can Accomplish 
National 


scramble for colonies. The industrial 
nations felt the impulse first and ex- 
panded most vigorously. This resulted 
in the seizure of much heretofore un- 
appropriated territory, some of which 
at present is relatively unused but is 
held for future exploitation. Other 
nations now need lands for settlement 
or for raw materials and in some cases 
for both. The fortunate do not feel 
called upon to aid in the building up 
of economic rivals but busy themselves 
to preserve the situation as it is. Con- 
sequently, the differences which exist 
in population pressure in the various 
parts of the world is becoming steadily 
more pronounced and more generally 
recognized. Trouble will inevitably re- 
sult in the near future unless honest and 
courageous efforts are made to insure 
reasonable opportunities for all. 

The western Pacific presents some 
of the most obvious danger spots. In 
Japan there is a serious situation. The 
area of the Empire is less than that of 
Texas, yet it has a population of ap- 
proximately 86,500,000; the islands 
proper have about three-fourths of the 
total, with a yearly increase of approxi- 
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mately 750,000. The Empire com- 
prises 2.56 per cent of the land area 
of the western Pacific but has 15.52 
per cent of the population. If Japan is 
to support its people, sources beyond 
its borders must be utilized. Great 
strides have been made toward indus- 
trialization but development is definitely 
and narrowly limited. Domestic re- 
adjustments will not suffice. Japan can- 
not hope to become a highly indus- 
trialized nation, since it lacks an ade- 
quate supply of iron and coal, and can- 
not compete in many lines of industry 
with countries more favored by nature. 
Nevertheless, Japanese standards of 
living are rising, and a realization of 
the lack of the requisite resources to 
supply the demands of a rapidly increas- 
ing population is forcing thoughtful 
Japanese to grave misgivings as to the 
future of their people. 

In the Far East, the Chinese present 
an additional cause for concern, though 
the population question is not as serious 
from the standpoint of world peace as 
in the Land of the Rising Sun. Despite 
the unreliability of census figures, there 
are probably not more than 350,000,000 
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people in China. In its present state of 
economic development this is enough to 
overtax the country and cause chronic 
famine. But China possesses abundant 
natural resources that are very slowly 
being utilized. The nation is develop- 
ing industrially, and in addition the 
tillable land is not entirely exhausted. 
However, the chief reason that the 
problem is less urgent in China than 
Japan is to be found in the state of 
national psychology. The former is 
neither highly self-conscious or well or- 
ganized, nor has it developed the general 
attitude that would sanction the use of 
force for external aggression. But in 
the light of the Nationalist movement 
that is taking place in China at present, 
who would undertake to say that these 
people will not soon recognize their 
economic degradation and feel conscious 
of sufficient power to demand what they 
think is justly theirs? When this time 
comes the population question will be 
one of the first to receive attention. 
Passing westward to India, with its 
340,000,000 people, we find another 
land which is overpopulated. Under 
present conditions the means of sub- 


1 World’s Hope of Peace 


Unless Fundamental Friction of 


sistence is constantly pressed. The dif- 
ficulty has arisen from the density of 
population in relation to available agri- 
cultural resources. There is a possibility 
of greater total production but not of 
greater production per capita. The In- 
dians are coming to feel the pressure. 
It may be relieved for a short period 
by industrial development but this will 
be slow, for capital and markets are 
lacking. New lands are not readily 
available, while customs and traditions 
prevent the best use of economic op- 
portunities. Machine industry cannot 
expand rapidly, but the population is 
growing and emigration adequate for 
relief is unthinkable. Conditions may 
improve for a time, but there is great 
danger, for trouble in India will dis- 
turb world peace by aggravating many 
irritating points of contact between 
Imperial Britain and her neighbors. 

In the western world, Italy is con- 
fronted with a population problem 
which is likely to lead to fateful issues 
in the next decade or two. Italy is 
about the size of New Mexico, and in 
1927 had a population of 40,548,683. 
Since the war the birthrate has shown 
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no marked decline, and the restrictions 
levied by other countries have interfered 
with relief by emigration. The king- 
dom has neither the agricultural nor 
industrial resources to care for the pres- 
ent population even if it were not 
rapidly increasing. If they remain 
within the realm the pressure will soon 
become intolerable. And certainly ne 
one could expect a spirited people like 
the Italians to prefer supine starvation 
to an effort to procure what they need 
by force. Today many Italian leaders 
feel keenly the need for expansion and 
would be willing to pay dear for the 
desired elbow room. Political authori- 
ties wish the entire race to remain under 
Roman jurisdiction. They insist that 
emigrants shall not lose their nation- 
ality, and suggest that colonial territory 
be given them or emigrants in foreign 
countries be grouped together and per- 
mitted to retain their native allegiance. 
The grim spectre of hunger and misery 
adds vehemence to the expressions. 
There is a solid basis of fact behind 
the present jingoism of Italy, as it ex- 
presses itself in the sabre-rattling 
harangues of Mussolini. 

In Central Europe population pres- 
sure, if the present rate of increase is 
maintained, will reach menacing pro- 
portions within two or three decades. 

The most important political nation 
in the world today is Great Britain, 
and her attitude toward a more just 
disposition of the resources of the globe 
may be determined by her population 
problem. Therefore her experience is 
vital to the peace of the world. Every 
nation is affected by London’s foreign 
policies, which are molded to an increas- 
ing degree by the population question. 
There is good reason to believe that 
Britain has passed the peak of her in- 
dustrial and commercial power. Of her 
45,000,000 population probably 5,000,- 
000 are a permanent surplus that will 
remain on the thin edge of destitution. 
There is no reasonable basis for ex- 
pectation of relief from increased ef- 
ficiency. Emigration cannot alleviate 
the distress, for the Dominions are not 
eager to receive English workers. 

These areas of population pressure 
constitute a serious menace to world 
peace. The attempt of people either 
living in regions where the pressure is 
not felt or holding such areas as de- 
pendencies for their own exclusive use, 
which keeps people in high-pressure 
areas cooped up within their present 
boundaries, must sooner or later cause 
trouble. No people will forego the use 
of force when their existence is threat- 
ened. 

On the basis of data at present avail- 
able it would seem that a catastrophe 
can be averted only by a voluntary re- 
distribution of land. There are enough 
resources for all for another hundred 
years and the problem is their proper 
(Continued on page 19) 


The Scholastie 


Congress Attacks Heavy Program 


WING to the fact that the last is- 

sue of The Scholastic went to press 
before the convening of the regular ses- 
sion of Congress, it seems wise to give 
here a resume of its activities before its 
adjournment for the Christmas holidays. 
The high spot of the first week was nat- 
urally President Hoover’s first annual 
message to Congress, carrying out the 
Constitutional provision that the Presi- 
dent shall report on “the state of the 
Union” and his recommendations for 
legislative action. In a brief 12,000 
words, he covered concisely an unu- 
sually large number of subjects. The 
following is a flashlight summary of the 
outstanding points: 


The President’s Message 


World Court. Urged adherence under 
the Root formula, as completely safeguard- 
ing the doubt about advisory opinions. 

Naval Armament Conference. “High 
hopes of success” for reduction of friction 
and economic burdens. 

Latin America. Peaceful solutions of 
disputes have been fostered in Mexico, 
Chile and Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Favored gradual withdrawal of marines 
from Nicaragua, Haiti, and China, with 
special commission to study Haiti (see 
page 23). 

Foreign Service. More liberal appro- 
priations- recommended for work of State 
Department. 

National Defense. Army, Navy and Air 
Service must be maintained at utmost 
efficiency, but growing expenditures, “more 
than those of the most highly militarized 
nations,” must be curbed. 

Foreign Debts. Mellon-Berenger agree- 
ment for funding of French debt should be 
ratified (see below). American generosity 
in treatment of foreign debtors demon- 
strated by receipts and expenditures. 

Stock Market. Upward prosperity trend 
led to overproduction, uncontrolled specula- 
tion and inevitable crash. Fundamental 
values not affected on account of Federal 
Reserve System. Voluntary cooperation 
between business and government recently 
initiated will improve economic situation. 

Agriculture. Farm situation improving. 
Recent Farm Act is the “most extensive 
action ever taken by any government for 
strengthening agriculture. 

Tariff. Party pledge of revising tariff 
on depressed industries should be carried 
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PREPAREDNESS vs. PEACE? 


This cartoon by Orr in the Chicago Tribune represents a point of view common 
throughout America. It is inspired by the revelation in the President’s “personal bud- 
get” that 72% of our governmental expenditures are devoted to war purposes, either 


past or future. 


This huge total, however, is divided as follows: 


20% for the upkeep 


of the existing military and naval establishments, and 52% for pensions, compensation, 
hospitalization of veterans, and payments on principal and interest of the national debt, 


all of which is an outgrowth of past wars 


and principally of the World War. The 


cartoonist’s conclusion is that more costly preparedness is the only real insurance 


against war. 


The Scholastic is interested to find out what its readers think of this argument. 
Is there a fallacy in the chain of reasoning, or must we accept the disheartening con- 
clusion that all our peace efforts not based on armaments are wasted? To the boy or 
girl who submits in not more than 500 words the best rebuttal of this cartoon, a prise 
of $5.00 worth of books (any title or publisher at net retail prices) will be awarded. 
Answers must reach The Scholastic office not later than February 1. 











This chart 
which is part of 
Secretary Mel- 
lon’s annual re- 
port of the con- 
dition of the 
Treasury, shows 
the sources of 
the Government’s 
income for each 
fiscal year f 
1923 to 1929. 
More than half 
of it now comes 
from the income 
and profits 
taxes; 15% from 
such internal 
revenue as _ to- 
bacco, automo- 
bile, and estate 
taxes; another 
15% from core 








out regardless of sectional differences. “No 
fundamental conflict between farmer and 
worker.” Congress should take speedy 
action. 

Tax Reduction. Congress should imme- 
diately reduce the income tax rates for in- 
dividuals and corporations by one per cent. 
(See below). 

Public Buildings. Funds of $300,000,000 
already authorized for District of Colum- 
bia and country at large should be in- 
creased. 

Waterways and Flood Control.  Pro- 
posed inland waterway system following 
completion of Ohio River canalization 
should be hastened. Floodways in Missis- 
sippi control system held up for further 
study because of local opposition. 

Highways. Hard-surfaced highway sys- 
tem should be pushed by state and county 
governments with increased federal aid. 

Aviation. Government assistance to civil 
aviation should be fostered. 
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Railroads. Consolidation into a few 
well-balanced, economical systems should 
be enacted. 

Banking. Problem of branch versus 
group banking should be studied. 

Electric Power. Authority of Federal 
Power Commission should be extended. 
Radio Commission should be made perma- 
nent body (see below). Special commis- 
sion with power to negotiate contracts with 
private companies should be appointed on 
Muscle Shoals. “I do not favor the opera- 
tion by the Government of either power or 
manufacturing business except as an un- 
avoidable by-product of some other major 
public purpose.” 

Social Service. Federal activity in edu- 
cation, housing, public health, protection 
of women and children should be confined 
to research and temporary subsidies. 

Prisons. Need new federal prisons and 
reorganization of parole system (see page 
20). 

Immigration. Opposed the basis of 
quotas now in force (“National Origins” ) 
and urged practical way of determining 
real fitness. 

Government Reorganization. Executive 
should be given authority for reorganiza- 
tion on two principles: all activities of 
same major purpose grouped under one 
responsibility; administrative functions 
placed under individual heads rather than 
boards and commissions. 

Prohibition. Enforcement is far from 
satisfactory. All enforcement functions 
should be concentrated in the Department 
of Justice. District of Columbia should 
be nation’s model city. Private citizens 
should recognize responsibility. 


The Budget 


What it means to run a four-billion-dol- 
lar business—the biggest in the world— 
was made known by President Hoover 
when he sent to Congress his first budget 
message, supplementing his annual mes- 
sage. It estimated the Government’s ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1931 (which 
runs from July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1931) 
at $3,830,445,231.86. This is about $145,- 
000,000 less than the appropriations for the 
year 1930, but it does not include an amount 
for the loan fund of the Federal Farm 
Board, which must be decided on later, 
but which was $150,000,000 during its first 
year. Nor does it include the expenses of 
the Post Office department which are pay- 
able from the sale of stamps, etc., amount- 
ing to $760,000,000 a year. The Post 
Office has an annual deficit of about $80,- 
000,000, which has to be made up out of 
the Treasury. In all, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment will spend next year a great deal 
more than four billion dollars. 

The President’s figures are of course 
prepared for him by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of the Budget. They 
estimate that there will be a surplus on 
June 30 next of $225,000,000, and the fol- 
lowing year of $122,000,000. The differ- 
ence is partly due to the proposed tax re- 
duction of $160,000,000, which the Presi- 
dent has urged upon Congress, and which 
it now appears likely will soon be enacted. 

The President found that the form of 
budget made up by the Treasury did not 
tell him just what he wanted to know. He 
therefore had a “personal budget” prepared 
for his own use, which grouped the ex- 
penditures and estimates differently and can 
be. more easily understood. A glance at 
this budget of his shows that the stagger- 
ing sum of $2,773,000,000, or 72 per cent 
(Concluded on page 21) 


Population Growth 
(Concluded from page 17) 


utilization. This might be accomplished 
satisfactorily by accommodating Japan 
in the islands of the Pacific such as 
New Guinea and Borneo, China in the 
Straits. Settlements and the Malay 
States; India in southeastern Africa; 
and Italy in northern Africa and Asia 
Minor. The difficulties in the way of 
this redistribution of resources are truly 
enormous. No nation has hitherto had 
the wisdom to cede undeveloped terri- 
tories to others without compulsion. Yet, 
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if considered in the light of the advan- 
tages to be gained and the growing 
spirit of internationalism, these ob- 
stacles do not appear insuperable. 
There are large areas of relatively un- 
used lands which, if allotted to the 
crowded peoples, would furnish the 
necessary relief, and since those now in 
possession cannot exploit the resources, 
it would impose no considerable hard- 
ship to allow their use by others. Surely 
this would be better than to sacrifice 
humanity to the devastation of another 
world war, which would probably mean 
the extinction of Western civilization. 





How Pictures 
are ‘Transmitted Over 


Telephone Wires 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


In THE newspapers you often sce pictures of 
events happening that same day in a far-off 
city. Haven't you wondered at the miracle of 
sending pictures over the telephone wires? 

i inted 
on a sensitized celluloid film, which is then 
wrapped around a transparent cylinder. In- 
side this transmitting cylinder is a photo-elec- 
tric cell. This cell is a type of vacuum tube 
which can cause the strength of an electrical 
current to vary with the brightness of the 


The picture to be transmitted is first 


light which strikes it. 


The light from a lamp is focussed on the 
cylinder and passed through the film to the 
photo-electric cell. The cylinder revolves and 
also moves forward a small distance with each 
turn so that gradually the point of light traces 

Fhe light and dark 


over the entire picture. 


— of the picture on the film let more or less 
ight through to the photo-electric cell, which 
in turn allows more or less electrical current to 
pass through it. This produces small electrical 
quivers which are strengthened in a vacuum 
tube amplifier and sent out over the telephone 


line to the receiving station. 


At the receiving machine, another celluloid 
film is wrapped around a cylinder. Light from 
a lamp is passed through a light valve and 
focussed upon the film. This valve is opened 
and closed, much or little, by the varying size 
of the little quivers of electric current coming 


in over the telephone wire. 


The cylinder revolves at the same speed and 
in the same manner as the sending cylinder, 
and as the point of wavering light traces a 

d” just likea 
he film on the re- 
ceiving cylinder is then taken off and devel- 
oped. From this negative prints are made on 
regular photographic paper, exact reproduc- 
tions of the original picture which may have 


path over the film, it is ‘ex 
picture taken in a camera. 


been taken thousands of miles away. 


It takes only about 7 minutes to send a post- 
card size picture over telephone lines, whether 
it be 50 miles or 1000 miles. It is also possible to 
send handwriting, signatures, finger-prints, 
printed pages, documents or practically any- 


thing that can be recorded by a camera. 
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To the Naval Parley 


N THEIR way to London for the 
coming five-power conference, the 
Japanese delegation, headed by former 
Premier Reijiro Wakatsuki and Admiral 
Hyo Takarabe, stopped off in Washing- 
ton for an extended conference with Sec- 
retary Stimson, President Hoover and 
the American delegation to London. 
Open diplomacy was not the rule, but 
the heads of the delegations issued pleas- 
ant statements about the “frank and cor- 
dial discussions.” It was reported un- 
officially that Japan and America would 
be in substantial agreement on at least 
two points—the extension of the building 
ban on capital ships, and the desirability 
of an absolute reduction in cruisers and 
auxiliary vessels. As to the Japanese 
demand for a 70 per cent ratio to the 
American and British navies, it was inti- 
mated that Japan will not be inflexible 
in all categories of ships, but will be 
willing to bargain to attain an average. 
The United States has been without a 
major envoy at Tokyo since the resigna- 
tion last spring of Ambassador Charles 
MacVeagh. Owing to the great impor- 
tance of the naval negotiations now be- 
ginning it was necessary to have a 
competent representative in Japan. 
President Hoover therefore appointed 
William R. Castle, Jr., an experienced 
career diplomat and at present Assistant 
Secretary of State, to be ambassador to 
Japan for the duration of the London 
conference. Mr. Castle is 51 years old, 
a Harvard graduate, and the son of a 
prominent American resident of Hawaii 
who was an advisor of the old Hawaiian 
monarchy. 

Former Senator Walter Evans Edge, 
newly appointed Ambassador to France, 
has arrived in Paris and been cordially 
received by Premier Tardieu and the 
French public. 

The American delegation to London 
will travel on the liner George Washing- 
ton of the U. S. lines, for economy’s 
sake, rather than on one of the larger 
and faster foreign vessels. 





Getting Closer to the Court 


HE United States Government, in so 

far as it is represented by President 
Hoover and Secretary Stimson, is 100 
per cent in favor of American adherence 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the earliest possible moment. 
(For a comprehensive discussion of the 
problem of the World Court, see the de- 
bate outline in the December 1 issue.) 
They went as far as they alone can go 
in forwarding our entry last month when 
they authorized Jay Pierrepont Moffat, 
charge d'affaires of our Swiss Legation 
at Berne in the absence of Hugh Wilson, 
the regular Minister, to sign three docu- 
ments or protocols containing the statutes 
of the court, the plans for their revision, 
and for the admission of the United 
States. Mr. Moffat, thus vested tem- 
porarily with the power of the American 
Government, affixed his signature for- 
mally at Geneva. , 

The action sounds impressive but real- 
ly means little except to register the 
already known approval of the Executive 
branch of the Government. The impor- 
tant step remaining, and the only one 
which can possibly hold up our ultimate 
adherence is the ratification by the Sen- 
ate, under its joint treaty-making pow- 
ers with the President. The present docu- 
ments, it will be remembered, are based 
on the formula devised by Elihu Root to 
meet the objections or reservations of 
the Senate in 1926. The Root protocol 
has now been accepted by all but three 
of the member nations of the Court, 
Abyssinia, Albania, and Lithuania. It 
remains to be seen whether the Senate 
agrees that its reservations have been 
satisfied. Mr. Hoover has not yet sub- 
mitted the protocols to the Senate, and 
there have been some indications that the 
leaders of that body prefer its postpone- 
ment on account of other pressing mat- 
ters. While there are still some strong 
remnants of the old “irreconcilable” 
sentiment, it is believed that the Court 
measure will pass with a good majority 
when it does come up. 


More Prison Riots 


OR the second time in five months a 

desperate group of life convicts in 
the New York State Prison at Auburn 
attempted to escape by force of arms, and 
eight men, including the principal keeper, 
were killed and a dozen other keepers or 
convicts wounded or gassed before the 
outbreak was quelled by state troopers. 
The gang, some of whom were also ring- 
leaders in the rioting of last August, got 
revolvers, seized the Warden, Edgar S. 
Jennings and several keepers, holding 
them as hostages and threatening to kill 
them if they were not given safe conduct 
to waiting automobiles at the gate. The 
troopers’ chief telephoned to Albany for 
instructions and was ordered by Acting 
Governor Lehman and the Commissioner 
of Corrections, Dr. Raymond Kieb, to 
make no compromise but “go in and get 
them.” Storming the cell block with tear 
gas, machine guns and small arms, the 
troopers finally -killed the rebels after 
six hours’ fighting behind barricades, and 
the Warden escaped with slight injuries. 
The riot underlined the frightful con- 
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dition of many state and federal prisons, 
coming as the climax of a long series 
of similar breaks in New York, Colo- 
rado, and Kansas. Absolutely no change 
had been made at Auburn since the sum- 
mer riots. The prisoners were still over- 
crowded. The shops having been burned 
in the earlier disorder, no industries had 
been provided, and the men were fed up 
with idleness and confinement. Long 
sentences, tightening of parole rules and 
insubordination of the prisoners’ “Wel- 
fare League” were also given as contrib- 
uting causes. Three investigations are 
under way, and as many commissions 
are working on plans for prison reform 
under Governor Roosevelt, who is ham- 
pered by lack of funds. Dr. Frank L. 
Christian of the Elmira Reformatory 
was named acting Warden. Work for 
every prisoner in rented quarters was in- 
stituted. A five-year prison building pro- 
gram will be recommended to the Legisla- 
ture in January. 

Urged on by the Auburn riots, the 
House of Representatives at Washington 
acted promptly on the recommendations 
of Attorney General Mitchell and Prison 
Superintendent Sanford Bates for reform 
of the federal prison situation. Five bills 
were passed providing for the building 
of two new prisons, a complete reorgan- 
ization of the federal penal system, and 
the creation of an effective parole board. 





PATRICK J. HURLEY 


Hurley New War Secretary 


PRESIDENT HOOVER has appointed 

as Secretary of War to succeed the 
late James W. Good (Schol., Dec. 14) 
Colonel Patrick J. Hurley, at present 
Assistant Secretary of War. Colonel 
Hurley (no relation of Edward N.) has 
made an excellent record in the past 
six months and his appointment is con- 
sidered a well-deserved promotion. His 
home is in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and he will 
be the first cabinet member from that 
state. When the President originally 
chose his cabinet, there was much sur- 
prise and dissatisfaction in the South 
that he had not appointed a Southerner 
in view of the support given the Republi- 
can candidate in the hitherto “solid 
South.” Colonel Hurley’s appointment 
was-urged by many Southern leaders and 
will help to satisfy the Southern desires. 

Colonel Hurley is only 46 years old 
and is largely a self-made man. He has 
accumulated a considerable fortune in 
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the practice of law, banking, oil produc- 
tion and construction work. He served 
with distinction in the World War as a 
Lieutenant Colonel of the National Guard. 
He has made a thorough study of the 
flood situation in the Mississippi Valley, 
with which he will have much to do, as 
flood control comes under the War De- 
partment. He is also a great advocate 
of aviation. 


Our Island Possessions 


HHILIPPINE independence is in the 

air, and many acute observers look 
for it to be a realized fact in the near 
future. If it comes, the motives of those 
who are likely to put it into effect have 
very definitely shifted from the old- 
fashioned anti-imperialism and “self-de- 
termination” ideals of W. J. Bryan to a 
sort of enlightened economic self-interest. 
Today it is the great sugar-producers 
of the West and South who are demand- 
ing independence for the Philippines, and 
for the very practical reason that as long 
as the Philippines are American property 
we cannot decently erect tariff barriers 
against the strong competition of native 
Philippine sugar which is underselling 
American sugar in our home markets. 
Independence would undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by the passage of protective tariffs 
on sugar and other Philippine products 
in the United States as well as corre- 
sponding tariffs by the Philippine Legisla- 
ture. 
A resolution offered by Senator King 
of Utah (the great sugar state) provid- 
ing for the withdrawal of the United 
States from the islands and the establish- 
ment of an independent government is 
now before the Senate and will probably 
come to a vote in February after hear- 
ings by the Committee on Insular Affairs. 
The Democratic platform last year de- 
clared for Philippine independence, and 
a sufficient number of Insurgent Republi- 
cans would probably join the Democrats 
to put it through the Senate. In the 
House the King resolution would prob- 
ably have sterner opposition, but signs 
of a changing temper are not lacking. 
Camilo Osias, one of the two resident 
commissioners of the Philippines, re- 
ceived an ovation recently on the floor 
of the House when he made an impas- 
sioned plea for independence during a 
routine debate on agricultural matters. 

While the independence movement: in 
our West Indian island possession, Porto 
Rico, is not so marked, economic condi- 
tions there are arousing American gen- 
erosity. The new Governor, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., has made a thorough in- 
spection of the whole island and found 
appalling poverty and distress. More 
than 60 per cent of all the island children, 
he says, are partially starved and have 
but one meager meal a day. Intense suf- 
fering followed the recent hurricane, 
which prostrated agriculture, and the 
Red Cross and Golden Rule Foundation 
are spending large sums for relief. 

Governor Roosevelt’s revelation of con- 
ditions awoke generous response from the 
American people. A “gift ship” loaded 
with foodstuffs is now enroute to the starv- 
ing children of Porto Rico. Among the 
donations made by Chicago manufacturers 
were 4800 pint cans of condensed milk. 


Congress’ Program 
(Continued from page 19) 


of the total, is devoted to the expenses of 
past or future wars. (See cartoon, page 
18.) The remaining 28 cents of the Gov- 
ernment’s dollar is divided as follows: 8 
cents to run the machine; 13 cents for so- 
cial welfare and public works; and 7 cents 
for fiscal matters. Most of this is paid 
for out of the taxpayer’s pocket. 


Vere and Grundy B 


Senator-elect William S. Vare of Penn- 
sylvania was finally refused admission to 
the Senate by a vote of 58 to 22, despite 
his spirited defense on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. The grounds of his rejection, as 
stated in the Norris resolution, were the 
excessive expenditures in the Pennsylvania 
primary election of 1926 and fraudulent. 
methods. Governor John S. Fisher of 
Pennsylvania, after sounding out the senti- 
ment of poiitical leaders in his state, ap- 
pointed to the vacant seat Joseph R. 
Grundy, president of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association, active high- 
tariff lobbyist and contributor to Repub- 
lican campaign funds, whose bluff con- 
tempt for Middle Western sensibilities 
brought him such widespread publicity in 
the recent tariff lobby hearings (Schol., 
Nov. 16). 

Although Senator Nye, North Dakota 
Insurgent, threatened to lead a fight on his 
confirmation, there were no _ definite 
grounds on which he could be refused ad- 
mission as there were in the Vare case, 
and the Senate permitted him to be sworn 
in. Vare announced that he would go 
through with his plan to run in the spring 
primaries, regardless of Grundy, but suf- 
fered another paralytic stroke shortly 
afterward. The appointment of Grundy, 
Morrow, and other Eastern conservatives, 
it is believed, will somewhat redress the 
balance in the Senate in favor of the pres- 
ent Democratic-Progressive coalition. Pat- 
rick Sullivan, a wealthy Irish immigrant 
sheep-raiser, was appointed by Governor 
Emerson of Wyoming to succeed the late 
dean of the Senate, Francis E. Warren. 


Tax Cut and Tariff 


Neither house wasted much time in pass- 
ing the Administration’s bill for an imme- 
diate reduction of one per cent in individ- 
ual and corporation incomes by large ma- 
jorities. It was signed by President 
Hoover on December 16, and will apply 
at once on 1929 income taxes payable in 
1930. The total reduction in the federal 
revenues is estimated at $160,000,000, which 
should measurably relieve business and re- 
inforce the President’s program to prevent 
a widespread depression. 

The Senate leaders of all factions agreed 
to postpone further debate on the pending 
tariff bill until after Christmas, but will 
then devote themselves to it without inter- 
ruption until it is passed, 


French Debt 


After only a short debate, both houses 
of Congress passed the bill ratifying the 
Mellon-Berenger agreement of 1926, under 
which France will settle its World War 
debt to the United States in 62 annual 
payments totalling $4,025,000,000. The 
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compact had already been ratified by the 
French Chamber of Deputies last July, and 
with President Hoover’s signature will now 
go into immediate effect. The settlement 
is considered lenient by Congress, as it 
fixes France’s interest rate on the principal 
at 2.17 per cent, considerably less than that 
being paid by Great Britain. The only 
war debts now remaining unsettled are 
those of Russia and Armenia, 


Radio Commission 

Congress passed and the President 
signed a bill extending indefinitely the life 
of the Federal Radio Commission, under 
which all broadcasting is regulated. The 
Commission has lived a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence since it was first established, owing 
to the temporary nature of its authoriza- 
tion, and it will now be possible to build 
up a permanent body of competent radio 
experts to oversee this rapidly growing . 
recreational industry. 











THE ROMANCE OF COLOR 


CARMINE 


INCE 1523 Carmine has been 
an important commercial 
product. The basis of this pig- 
ment is a tiny Mexican insect, the 
cochineal bug. This insect, which 
feeds on certain varieties of cactus 
plant, consists to an amazing de- 
gree—approximately half its total 
weight—of coloring material. 
To obtain the coloring matter 
the cactus plants are gathered and 
the bodies of the insects boiled in 


water. 
e * 


RILLIANCE and intensity of 

color are especially impor- 
tant today in the teaching of 
poster design. Nothing can make 
this work more interesting to 
your classes than the colors which 
make possible the striking effects 
of our leading modern poster 
artists—Devoe Poster and Show 
Card Colors. 

Not only will you find the 
quality of the finished work bet- 
ter—but the inspiration of using 
these professional materials will 
stimulate effort and increase en- 
thusiasm. 

A postcard will bring you com- 
plete information about this 
product and its practical class- 
room use—also the name and ad- 
dress of the nearest Devoe dealer. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
1 West 47th St. New York 


DEVOE 


‘Poster & Show Card Colors 
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ENGLAND—Labor Fiercely Op- 

posed on Home Policies. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his government have been 
extraordinarily lucky, as they themselves 
admit. Not only have they struck the 
popular fancy through happy personal ex- 
ploits abroad, but they have had no opposi- 
tion worthy of the name, for the Conserva- 
tives are hopelessly divided, and the small 
group of liberals who stand over the middle 
of the see-saw have fluttered about like a 
weathervane. No one wants a new election 
very soon because of the expense and the 
likelihood of another Labor victory. So 
neither the Tories nor the Liberals are 
willing to risk turning out the Govern- 
ment. MacDonald has promised that his 
ministry will not resign except in case of 
defeat on a major issue. 

Just how important an issue has to be 
to become “major” is now being tried out 
in Parliament. Twice, lately, Labor has 
barely escaped defeat in the Commons be- 
cause of the slack attendance of the Con- 
servatives. MacDonald has been hampered 
by the “mutiny” of some thirty radicals 
from the Clydeside, Scotland, led by James 
Maxton and John Wheately who constitute 
the extreme Left Wing of the party. These 
men are dissatisfied with the slow progress 
of the Government toward a fundamentally 
Socialist program, and demand faster 
action. The issue that aroused the fiery 
Leftwingers was the attempt of the Gov- 
ernment to “put teeth in the dole”’—the 
small weekly payments made to unem- 
ployed workers. Under the new bill, un- 
employed men would have to prove that 
they had made every effort to obtain a job. 
Doles would not be granted to out-of-work 
boys and girls under 17 unless they were 
attending some sort of school. The Clyde- 
siders demanded increases of from one to 
four shillings for various groups of unem- 
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ployed and their dependents, but Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield, the Minister of Labor, had 
to oppose it because it would add more 
than $4,000,000 to the budget which Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Snowden must at 
all costs keep down. When the Clyde- 
siders revolted against these compromises 
by the Government, Lloyd George and his 
Liberals saved it from defeat by their sup- 
port. 

On one point only has the Government 
taken a stand for a measure of real Social- 
ism or public ownership, namely, a pro- 
posal to unify all the transport facilities 
of London under public control. 

On the Government’s coal bill, reducing 
the hours from 8 to 714, starting new mar- 
keting schemes, and setting up a joint 
board of control for the industry, the Lib- 
erals broke with MacDonald on the ground 
that it does nothing to reorganize the in- 
dustry or increase its efficiency of produc- 
tion. On the second reading of the bill, 
the Government squeaked through by only 
eight votes. MacDonald offered to accept 
changes in committee. 


GERMAN Y—Young Plan Refer- 

endum. By the time this issue 
appears, the German public will have ex- 
pressed its will on the referendum pro- 
posed by Dr. Alfred Hugenberg and the 
leaders of the Nationalist Party denounce- 
ing the Young Plan and sponsoring the 
“Liberty Law” to make criminals of officials 
who carry out reparations payments re- 
quired by the Young Plan. The vote was 
to be taken on December 22, as all German 
elections are held on Sunday to secure the 
best attendance. There was every prospect 
that the referendum would be defeated by 
an overwhelming majority. Since the 
petition for it was approved by a narrow 
margin (Schol., Nov. 16), the Reichstag 
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has rejected the “Liberty Law” by a vote 
of 312 to 80. Led by Chancellor Hermann 
Mueller and Foreign Minister Curtius, the 
Government has opposed it at every step. 
Even several of the Nationalists have re- 
volted against Hugenberg’s arrogance, 
though Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the German 
delegate on the Reparations Commission, 
has criticized the Government for accept- 
ing additional demands at the Hague. In 
the country at large, however, almost 
everybody is joyous over the rapid with- 
drawal of Allied troops from the Rhine- 
land, and few wish to endanger such ma- 
terial advantages by a foolish gesture which 
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could only delay the recovery of German 
sovereignty and again bring down on 
Germany the wrath of France. The influ- 
ence of Hugenberg, who is the most power- 
ful newspaper owner in the Reich and a 
fire-eating champion of return to mon- 
archy, appears to be waning. 

The Mueller coalition Cabinet, faced by 
a serious financial deficit, kept its precari- 
ous- hold in the Reichstag by 66 votes when 
it obtained authorization for an emergency 
loan of $104,000,000 to carry it through 
December, probably from the Morgan in- 
terests. 


3 THE HAGUE—Young Plan Con- 
ference to Meet Again. A final 
international conference to tie up all the 
loose ends of the reparations situation was 
scheduled to begin yesterday (Jan. 3) at 
The Hague, where the Young Plan had its 
baptism of fire last summer. Assuming the 
acquiescence of Germany there are still 
several matters that need adjustment, par- 
ticularly the acceptance of the committee 
draft of rules for the International Bank of 
Settlements (Schol., Nov. 30), the comple- 
tion of the Rhineland evacuation, the Ger- 
man claims for the restitution of private 
property, and the settlement of reparations 
for Germany’s allies in southeastern 
Europe. 

The French are not satisfied with the 
Bank statutes in regard to its power to en- 
force control if Germany again defaults on 
its payments. The Bank experts rather 
sidestepped that problem. Some kind of 
safeguards other than moral ones will be 
insisted on by the Tardieu-Briand Govern- 
ment. The choice of a director and a presi- 
dent for the Bank is still hanging fire. 

As regards the non-German reparations, 
a conference was recently held at Paris to 
determine the obligations of Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, but ended in a deadlock. 
The present Hungarian Government is un- 
willing to accept responsibility for all the 
acts of the old dual monarchy in the war. 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, 
the Little Entente, demand compensation 
for their war sufferings, and unless Hun- 
gary yields, the quarrel may imperil the 
success of the Young Plan itself. 

Meanwhile, the League of Nations Coun- 
cil has decided to hold its quarterly meet- 
ing at Geneva January 13 instead of Janu- 
ary 20, in order not to conflict with the 
opening of the London naval conference. 


POLAND—Switalski Government 

Falls. More than a month after the 
Speaker of the Sejm (Parliament), Mar- 
shal. Daszynski, refused to open the ses- 
sion under the pistols of Pilsudski’s offi- 
cers, that body met again in'a more peace- 
ful. atmosphere and began debating the an- 
nual budget. Within 48 hours the cabinet 
of Premier Switalski was given a crushing 
vote of no confidence, 246 to 120. This 
government was the creature of Marshal 
Pilsudski, and the opposition, composed of 
widely differing elements of Socialists and 
Nationalists, has no united program to 
offer.- President Moscicki held intermin- 
able conferences with leaders of all parties, 
but always came back for the approval of 
the*grim old Dictator, confined by a4 cold 
to the. Belvedere Palace:’) Whoever the. 
next Premier is, Pilsudski -will name hini, 
but an effort is being made to find a man 
who is friendly with the other factions. 





HAITI—Rebels Fight U. S. 
Regime. Haiti, as every one ought 
to know, is an independent negro republic 
in the West Indies with a long and inter- 
esting history. It was once ruled by a 


spectacular black Emperor, Henry Chris- 
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tophe. It occupies the western third of the 
large island of the same name lying be- 
tween Cuba and Porto Rico, the rest .of 
which comprises the Dominican Republic 
(also negro). 

On account of its geographical relation 
to the United States, the large American 
investments there, and the seeming in- 
ability of the people to conduct an orderly 
government, Haiti has long been an object 
of concern to the State Department. Dur- 
ing President Wilson’s administration in 
1915, Haiti was occupied by American 
Marines and a treaty was entered into by 
which an American high commissioner and 
a detachment of Marines was to be main- 
tained at Port au Prince, the capital, until 
1935. American officials were placed in 
charge of the customs offices to guarantee 
the payment of inter- 
est on loans. Under 
the American occupa- 
tion great material 
progress has been 
made in the republic. 
Schools have been 
established, roads 
built, and bad sanitary 
conditions pretty well 
cleaned up. 

A high percentage 
of the population con- 
sists of illiterate ne- 
gro plantation work- 
ers. About 5% are 
Creoles of mixed 
white and _ colored 
blood, well educated, 
from which class 
come the native rulers 
of Haiti. The pres- 
ent president, Louis 
Borno, has been in 
office more than six 
years. He abolished 
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the legislative assembly and rules through 
an appointed council of state. A large fac- 
tion of Haitians, opposed to his dictator- 
ship, claim that he is kept in office against 
the wishes of the majority by the support 
of Brigadier General John H. Russell, the 
American High Commissioner. They pro- 
test that the American administration has 
been one of constant oppression. 

This underground rebellion recently came 
to the surface with the outbreak of rioting 
and strikes on the part of workers in the 
Government offices and students in the 
government agricultural school at Damien 
on the south coast. The disorder spread 
throughout the country. Clashes between 
the Marines and strikers at Aux Cayes and 
elsewhere resulted in the killing and 
wounding of many Haitians and a few 
Marines. General Russell requested help 
from the State Department. President 
Hoover ordered the cruiser Galveston and 
the aircraft tender Wright rushed to Haiti 
with reinforcements. By the time they 
reached there, martial law had been de- 
clared iri Port au Prince and Cape Haitien, 
and the bloodshed was checked. 

President Hoover’ in his message to 
Congress referred to the Haitian problem 
and requested the appointment of a com- 
mission to go to Haiti and study it. When 
the riots broke out he sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress requesting prompt action 
on the commission and an appropriation of 
$50,000 for its expenses. A resolution for 
a commission of seven, to contain members 
of both House and Senate, has been intro- 
duced and passed by the House. The Presi- 
dent’s course has been approved by the 
majority of American leaders and by the 
Foreign Policy Association. It is probable 
that one of the members will be a negro. 

President Borno, whose unpopularity 
helped to occasion the outbreak, has an- 
nounced that he will not stand for reelec- 
tion next spring, and this may help to allay 
bad feeling. A group of prominent Haitian 
politicians has sent a petition to Washing- 
ton requesting the United States Govern- 
ment to supervise the elections in April. 


THE CHACO—Uruguay Mediates 
in Dispute. Bolivia and Paraguay, 
which have been locked in a warlike em- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Mexico City, 
whither thousands of Indian peasants crowd to worship. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The germ which ‘causes influenza, the 
polymorphous streptococcus, has been dis- 
covered by Dr. Isidore Sydney Falk of the 
University of Chicago. With the specific 
cause of influenza thus recognized, it should 
not take lofig to find an intelligent form of 
treatment, and a vaccine for prevention will 
undoubtedly be the next step. 


The third direct flight from Europe to 
South America, 3,600 miles in 36 hours, 
ended with 2 crash in Brazil, but the two 
intrepid fliers, Lieut. Col. Larre Borges of 
Uruguay and Lieut. Leon Challe of France, 
escaped almost uninjured. They fought 
against head winds all the way and finally 
attempted a landing, weary, lost, and with 
very little fuel. The plane was completely 
demolished. 











DRAWLET Pens 


can help you win 
Drawlet Pen 


PRIZES! 


Tue prizes in the Drawlet Pen Awards* 
are, of course, open to art work prepared 
with any drawing and lettering pens. But 
genuine Drawlet pens are particularly help- 
ful to you. Here's why: 
( 1) The pens themselves come in a 
full range of 17 styles and sizes— 
adapting themselves to the most minute 
or the broadest poster effects—inspiring 
everything from Old English illuminated 
manuscript to the most modern and chic 
show-card. 


(2) The pens are so easy touse. They 
‘lie right on the paper when you 
hold them naturally. The ink reservoirs 
can be adjusted to flow easily with heavier 
inks or colors. They are easily cleaned. 
They go farther with one dipping. 
(3) The book “Pen Lettering simpli- 
fied with Drawlet Pens” (soc at all 
stationers’ or direct from us) is not only a 
help in learning to use 
the pens, but gives you 
endless and beautiful ideas 
for your com positions 
themselves. 

So get genuine Drawlet 
Pens—at your stationer’s. 
They willhelp. Esterbrook 
Pen Co., Camden, New 


Jersey. 





*For complete details write The Schol- 
astic Awards, 923 Wabash Bu:'ding, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Chicago’s war memorial is to be built on 
an island in Lake Michigan. Two New 
York architects, Eric Gugler and Roger 
Bailey, won the $20,000 prize in competi- 
tion with 113 others. It will be two hun- 
dred feet high and a system of columns 
connected by a continuous cornice extend- 
ing 400 feet, will enclose a great sarco- 
phagus of black granite. 


Maurice Falk of -Pittsburgh has given 
$10,000,000 for charitable purposes through 
a foundation established as a memorial to 
his wife. The entire fund, both principal 
and interest, is to be spent within thirty- 
five years in philanthropic undertakings. 
Seven managers have been named by Mr. 
Falk as administrators. 


A bust of Shelley, made by the wife of 
Leigh Hunt, has been purchased from Eng- 
land, showing a very different Shelley from 
the idealized portraits of him made after 
his death. Leigh Hunt gave it to Thomas 
Carlyle, who in turn gave it to Robert 
Browning with the comment that it looked 
as though “the fellow had swallowed his 
chin and didn’t like it.” 


Pope Pius XI has created six new 
cardinals, which brings the membership in 
the Sacred College up to sixty-three. The 
Italians are still in the minority, although 
they make up this deficiency in number by 
holding a large share of the most impor- 
tant papal offices. 

oO 


Laboratories should be established deep 
down in the earth, asserts Professor Har- 
low Shapley, director of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory. New sources of mineral wealth, 
as well as the earth’s internal source of 
heat and answers to other scientific prob- 
lems might be discovered in ‘“Pluto’s 
realms” which have never been studied 
very far below the surface. 


The people’s choice of the best picture in 
the 28th International Art Exhibit was that 
of a rugged New Jersey farm family—two 
brothers and their sister, painted by James 
Chapin, one of the most effective of our 
younger American painters. In giving the 
$200 prize to Mr. Chapin the people show 
their admiration not only for the artist, 
but for the character and grit of the people 
he portrays. 
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A huge steel merger in the middle west 
which will link $350,000,000 in capital has 
been announced in New York and Cleve- 
land. The new consolidation will be known 
as the Republic Steel Corporation and will 
rank third largest in the country, the U. S. 
Steel and Bethlehem Steel holding first and 
second place. 

| 


Soundproof houses, electricaliy ventilated 
and glarelessly lighted, in which the rooms 
for sleeping, working and relaxation will 
be supplied with artificial weather deemed 
best for each activity will be common by 
1950, according to Dr. E. E. Free, New 
York engineer. Electrical homes will cut 
the health bill in half and they will cost 
less than they save. 


o 

Very little hope is held out for the life 
of Lieut. Carl Ben Eielson and his me- 
chanic, Earl Burland, missing since they 
took off Nov. 9 from Teller, Alaska, on 
an attempted flight to the rescue of the ice- 
locked ship Nanuk. It is known that the 
all-metal cabin plane was wrecked, but it 
was thought for a time that Eielson might 
have survived. 


The automobile is responsible for one- 
third of all accident deaths, according to 
figures of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The automobile death rate is 
double that of ten years ago and nine times 
that of 1911. Speeding is said to be the 
principal source of accident. 


The increasing importance of parachutes 
in aviation is recognized by the War De- 
partment, who have announced that in the 
last year 200 fliers’ lives have been saved 
by the parachute, nearly double the figure 
of previous years. Colonel Lindbergh is 
credited with four life-saving jumps. 

o 

A robot chemist with electric eye, radio 
brains and magnet hands performed sev- 
eral experiments without supervision be- 
fore members of the New York Electrical 
Society. The robot is the joint creation 
of Dr. H. M. Partridge and Professor R. 
H. Muller of New York University. It 
will be a great time-saver in the laboratory. 


The Provincetown Playhouse, which has 
been producing successful plays in New 
York since 1916, facing $25,000 in debts, 
has voted to discontinue. It was this group 
of players which introduced Eugene O'Neill 
to the public and produced his plays for six 
successive years, besides the work of many 
other well-known playwrights. : 


Ninety-four years after 
the birth (Nov. 30, 
1835) of Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens, known 
to book lovers as 
“Mark Twain,” in a 
two-room cabin in the 
little village of Flor- 
ida, Mo., the tiny 
shack will be moved to 
the Mark Twain State 
Park for development 
into a Mark Twain 
Memorial Museum. 
The park, commem- 
orating the creator of 
“Huckleberry Finn” 
and “Tom Sawyer,” 
was purchased with 
funds raised through 
the efforts of Missouri 
newspapermen and was 
given to the State in 
1925. The photograph 
shows the famed little 
cabin. 
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brace over the huge patch of jungle called 
El Gran Chaco (Schol., Oct. 5), from 
which no pleas of the Pan-American arbi- 
trators or the United States could extri- 
cate them, have at last yielded to the good 
offices of their neighbor state, Uruguay. 
The Uruguayan Foreign Minister proposed 
to them that they renew diplomatic rela- 
tions pending the result of the confererce 
of neutrals. They agreed to do so at an 
early date. He then suggested that the 
forts about which the original clashes oc- 
curred, Fort Vanguardia, now held by the 
Paraguayans, and Fort Bouqueron, now 
held by the Bolivians, be simultaneously 
returned to their former owners under the 
supervision of Uruguayan army officers. 
Paraguay would have to rebuild Van- 
guardia, which has been partially destroyed. 
These terms are agreeable to Bolivia, but 
Paraguay has not yet accepted. With the 
exchange of ministers, however, it is hoped 
that the remaining causes of disagreement 
will soon be ironed out. 


MEXICO—For the past fortnight 

the United States, rather than Mex- 
ico, has been the chief source of Mexican 
news, with Prcsident-elect Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio here on an informal visit, and meet- 
ing in New York former President Plu- 
tarcho Elias Calles on his way back from 
Paris, not to mention the fact that Jose 
Vasconcelos, defeated presidential candi- 
date in the November election, has fled to 
San Antonio to await developments, 
Rubio’s reported object was to seek medi- 
cal care, but he also improved the time 
meeting American business men, giving a 
radio address, and making a courtesy call 
at the White House. He hoped, he said, 
to help develop the understanding between 
the two nations. Calles, who has been en- 
gaged in reorganizing the finances of the 
Mexican National Railways, expects 
shortly, to retire to his cattle ranch, but 
will always be an active supporter of the 
Rubio government, as he has been of 
Portes Gil. 

Vasconcelos, safe from assassin’s bullets 
in a foreign country, issued a manifesto de- 
claring that he had been cheated of the 
election and calling upon his Mexican 
friends to start an armed uprising. It is 
believed, however, that the country in gen- 
eral is not in sympathy with another such 
attempt. 

One factor contributing to popular satis- 
faction with the government is the much 
improved relation between Church and 
State. The Catholic hierarchy are now ob- 
serving all the laws imposed by the Consti- 
tution of 1917 and are not being molested. 
For the first time since August, 1926, the 
festival of the Virgin of Guadeloupe was 
celebrated publicly throughout the country. 
Two hundred thousand worshippers 
thronged the four-mile road from Mexico 
City to the famous shrine of Guadeloupe. 


MANCHURIA—Russia Makes 

Peace But Flouts Stimson. Hav- 
ing pulled in its horns (tanks, bombing 
planes and artillery) as suddenly as it 
penetrated Manchurian territory on a 200- 
mile invasion, the Soviet Government 
agreed to peace negotiations with the Muk- 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Sally’s 


“Tuat’s Sally’s fourth dance with Charm- 
ing Chet,” exploded Helen Howard. “In- 
cidentally, it’s the last dance.” 

“Remember,” suddenly giggled Miriam 
Adams, “at the Sophomore Prom, what a 
wall-flower she was? She had good fea- 
tures and hair, but otherwise she was just 
drab. What a transformation!” 

“Hush!” warned Mary Williams, “Here 
she comes.” 

Vibrantly alive, eyes aglow, her cheeks 
like rose petals, Sally Lund swept toward 
them on the arm of Staunton’s handsomest 
and most sought-after male. 

“Come on up tomy room, girls,”’ 
invited Sally, “for a sip and a bite.” 

Up in Sally’s tiny room, girls were 
perched on every possible seat, munching 
cream-cheese and walnut sandwiches and 
drinking a fragrantly steaming, brown 
brew of Sally’s own concoction. 

“Mmmmm! Golly, Sally, but that’s 
good. What is it?” 

“Tt’s Instant Postum made-with-hot- 
milk, Mary.” 

“Why Postum, Sally?” 

“You'd say ‘why not’ if you knew the 
whole story.” 

“Tell us!” they chorused, 





Secret 


exercise in the open, good food, and all 
the milk I could drink. ‘And keep away 
from caffein drinks,’ she cautioned. That 
was a blow. But then she took me up toher 
rooms and gave me a cup of Instant Pos- 
tum made-with-hot-milk. I never tasted 
anything so good. She said that this drink 
was a real help in beauty-building because 
it combined the wonderful nourishment 
of milk with the goodness of whole wheat 
and bran. I certainly know she’s right. 
That’s all there is to my secret, girls.” 

“Well, J start drinking Postum in the 
morning!”’ exclaimed Mary. 

“Me, too,” sang out every girl—and 
begged Sally to tell her how to make this 
delicious beverage. 


Make Sally’s Beauty Secret YOURS 


The secret of Sally’s transformation from a drab, 
timid girl into a beautiful, charming favorite, is 
fully explained in an attractive little book, “The 
Garden Where Good Looks Grow.” 

This coupon will bring your copy of Sally’s secret 
and a week’s supply of Instant Postum. You can 
make this new start in a new life without spending 
a penny. There’s a new joy in life awaiting you. It’s 
too good to keep waiting. Here’s the coupon. 

© 1930, G. F. Corp. 
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crowding around Sally. 
“Well,” began Sally, “after 
that awful Sophomore Prom, 
Miss Fenton, the physical 
director, found me crying 
my heart out in the cloak 
room. She said, ‘Goodness, 
girl,’there’s nothing wrong : City 


Name_ 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklet, 
“The Garden Where Good Looks Grow,”’ and a week’s supply 
of Instant Postum. 





Street___ 





State. 





with you. It’s your habits.’ 


Fill in completely—Print name and address 








Her rules were simple enough 
—just plenty of sound sleep, 


In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Company, Ltd. 
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over if. By means of 

brilliant CRAYONEX” CRAYONS 
and a pare method of 
selting the colors, cushions, 
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THESE FABRICS WILL MAKE 
GOOD ENTRIES FOR “SCHOLASTICS” 
YEARLY COMPETITION. 


*A1 CARD FROM YOU WILL BRING OUR 
FREE INSTRUCTIONS ON “HOW TO 
DO CRAYONEXING: WRITE TODAY: 
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“THE BEST PLAY I EVER SAW” 
Results of Contest No. 3 


TP? results of “The Best Play I Ever Saw” Contest No. 3 announced 
in the issue of November 30, are as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE ($5.00): Hermione Kopp, Nottingham High School, 
Syracuse, N. Y., for her review of “Porgy,” published herewith. 


HONORABLE MENTION: Milton Weiss, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. (“Pygmalion”); Beverly Nuffer, Nottingham High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. (“Ben Hur”); Joseph Silver, Warren G. Hard- 
ing Senior High School, Warren, Ohio (“Strange Interlude”); Charlotte 
Dubin, Central High School, Washington, D. C. (“Volpone”); Marjorie 
Clark, Catholic High School, Topeka, Kansas (“Bird In Hand”). 


The prize is given for the best essay not over 500 words in length 
describing the total effect of a stage play or a motion picture you have 
seen, Results of the next contest will be announced in the issue of 
Feb. 1, and all entries must reach the Pittsburgh office by January 14, 




















Porgy 
By Hermione Kopp, 
Nottingham oe aga Syracuse, 
iV. . 


pga the play commences, the 
audience is thrust into another 
world, a frantic, shouting, screaming 
world. Adult children are the inhabit- 
ants, adults seemingly, but with all the 
vices and virtues of children. Mimics 
they are, blindly copying the “buckra” 
(white man) ; kindly, also, and passion- 
ate, loyal, blindly superstitious. 

That first glimpse of the negroes tells 
one everything. Dice and liquor, the 
white man’s curse, they have adopted as 
their own. They do not hesitate to 
cheat, for even the white man does that, 
and their fiery passions make them swift 
in vengeance even to the extent of 
murder. But none of them will betray 
to the “buckra” any one of his race. 
To the outsider, Catfish Row, where 
this play is enacted, is a sealed book. 
When anyone approaches, life stops, 
action ceases. 

One scene is imprinted indelibly on 
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my mind, that of the death chamber. 
In the centre is a bed with the deceased 
upon it. In front of the bed lies a 
crumpled heap of black, the widow. The 
negroes huddled in a semicircle are 
squatted on the floor, chanting, sway- 
ing, magically moving to the slow 
rhythm of a dirge. Gradually, as the 
stage darkens, the noise increases from 
a low, musical medley to a powerful, 
discordant cry of agony. The soul of 
the race bursts forth from its confines 
into a piercing, weeping, moaning song. 
Slowly the crowd arises, stretching out 
their hands in supplication. Then the 
widow lifts herself until she stands be- 
fore us straight and tall and oh! so in- 
tensely sad. Then the wall behind be- 
comes alive with their hands, now 
magnified into huge shadow hands, 

Those voices and those hands are the 
epic of the race, the story of their suf- 
ferings and their longings, their 
transient happiness and their ever- 
present grief. There one can find their 
hatred and fear of the white man and 
their respect for him. There one can 
see the joy of the mother on childbed, 
of the lover on his marriage day, and 
the innocent pleasure of all at a picnic. 
There, too, are the hatred of work, the 
lack of grace or beauty, the gambling 
instinct and the sordid love of drink. 
But more than all else those cries and 
those prayerful hands bespeak the 
ignominy of their lot, the ignorance 
and superstition of their minds, and the 
everlasting sorrow of death. 

True, there is a story to the play, 
but all leads to the same end, the por- 
trayal of a hysterical race, frantic. in 
joy as in grief, lacking a sense of bal- 
ance and proportion. 

It is needless to talk of the acting or 
of the production, in general. An epic 
must ring true to make any impression. 
This seemed so true that it hurt and 
that is the truest truth. 

Heaven and hell, love and hate, life 
and death, as a negro lives it, are shown 
you in “Porgy.” Is it any wonder that 
I think it the best play I have ever seen? 
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The King of 
Winter Sports 


By ROBERT HARRON 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


S a sequel to the discussion of 
hockey and hockey tactics set 
forth by Myles J. Lane for readers of 
The Scholastic in the November 30 is- 
sue, a survey of the manner in which 
the lightning-fast ice sport is growing 
in this country may be of interest to our 
readers. 

Ice hockey, of course, has been up to 
this time, or until a few years ago, a 
sport thriving primarily in Canada. 
That was largely the result of climatic 
conditions because, before the innova- 
tion of artificial ice, cold weather was 
necessary to the sport and Canadian 
winters are both cold and long. 

So, where the American boy has been 
accustomed to grow up with a baseball 
and a bat in his hands, his Canadian 
brother has grown up with a pair of 
skates strapped to his feet and a hockey 
stick in his hand. 

Hockey, of course, can never hope to 
become a truly national sport in the 
United States because there is too great 
a section of the country where the 
weather is so warm that hockey, even 
on artificial ice, is not feasible. Skating 
just does not seem to fit in a warm 
climate, in spite of the ingenious meth- 
ods that have made it possible to have 
keen ice in almost any temperature. 

But hockey in New England, New 
York, and a large section of the country 
around the Great Lakes in the Middle 
West, has been making rapid strides as 
a high school and college sport and the 
interest was reflected when the National 
Hockey League, formerly a_ wholly 
Canadian organization, was extended to 
include several large American cities. 
Among them were New York, with two 
teams, Boston, with its present world’s 
champion Bruins, of which Myles Lane 
was a member last year, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Pittsburgh. At the present 
time, with a few notable exceptions, the 
material of those major league hockey 
teams is drawn from Canada. Myles 
Lane of Dartmouth and George Owen 
of Harvard, both of whom helped the 
Boston team to its world’s championship 
last year, were notable examples, how- 
ever, of erstwhile American schoolboy 
ice stars who have reached the top in 
the Canadian sport. 

But what of the future of hockey for 
the American schoolboy and college ath- 
lete ? 

There can be no doubt that the de- 
velopment will be a more or less grad- 
ual one and restricted’to the territory 
where cold weather presents a sheet of 
ice from December to early March be- 


If you want swift and exciting action, there’s no finer game than hockey. 
Amherst College hockey teams are shown in action 


Williams and 


: i ; 
Here the 


at the Lake Placid outdoor rink. 


cause the construction of an indoor rink 
with artificial ice is an expensive proc- 
ess, more expensive than the financial 
resources of most high schools permit. 
At the present time, there are only three 
Eastern colleges, Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, which have available indoor 
rinks with artificial ice for daily prac- 
tice. 

But throughout the Eastern and Mid- 
dle Western states, there is enough 
winter to provide ice for almost daily 
practice and for a fairly heavy schedule 
of games and with the professional game 
bringing hockey more and more into 
thepublic eye through the newspapers, 
increased interest may be expected 
among the schoolboys. The result of 
that will be larger turn-outs of candi- 
dates, better teams, better coaching and 
a constant growth in the sport. 

It is certainly true that hockey, in its 
fast action, its demand for stamina and 
physical condition, its rugged contact 
and its lightning-fast manipulation of 
strategy and tactics, includes just about 
every element that goes to stir the imag- 
ination of the sports-loving American. 
George Owen was one of the greatest 
football halfbacks that Harvard ever 
had but he has told me often that he de- 
rived much more actual fun from 
hockey than from football. There are 
many phases of football training that 
are not what the normal boy calls fun. 

But playing hockey, either in practice 
or in the actual game, is real fun. I 
have talked with major league baseball 
players who have told me that, after a 
certain stage,of the season is reached, 
the game comes to be more or less a 
day’s work. But in watching scores of 
professional hockey games and in talk- 


ing with many professional hockey play- 
ers, I have not encountered any evidence 
that every game, even in the profes- 
sional ranks, does not bring keen enjoy- 
ment to the man who plays. And if that 
is true of professional hockey, it is 
bound to be doubly true of amateur 
hockey in school or college. 


Looking Back on the 
Football Season 


By Arthur G. Sampson 
Head Coach of Football, Tufts College 


NOTHER football season, which has 
seen perhaps the highest development 

of offensive tactics in the history of the 
sport, has just ended and the sports editor 
of The Scholastic has asked me to comment 
on some of the new phases of football 
tactics and to discuss what may be ex- 
pected in the next few years when many 
Scholastic readers will be on college teams. 
I think it is quite accurate to say that 
never before has football been played so 
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its own. 


Rice 
Jonch (Pittsburgh) 
.... Sleight (Purdue) 





Ticknor (Harvard) 

...Cannon (Notre Dame) 
Nagurski (Minnesota) 

h »ver (Arkansas) 








Quarterback .......... Carideo (Notre Dame) 
Halfbac ....Cagle (Army) 
Halfback .....Glassgow (lowa) 
Fullback Welch (Purdue) 








Montgomery (Pittsburgh) 


Warner-Rockne-Jones-Alex- 


ander 
Tappaan (S. California) 
Sleight (Purdue) 
Cannon (Notre Dame) 
Ticknor (Harvard) 
Montgomery (Pittsburgh) 
Ackerman (St. Mary’s) 
Donchess (Pittsburgh) 
Carideo (Notre Dame) 


COMPARATIVE ALL-AMERICAN COLLEGE FOOTBALL TEAMS 


With the multiplication of All-American teams, there is no longer any clear evidence as to which has the greatest au- 
thority. Perhaps that picked by Grantland Rice for Collier’s Weekly, with the assistance of a committee of regional sport 
writers, has most prestige as the successor of the famous Walter Camp’s teams. 
newspaper syndicate by four famous coaches, Glenn Warner, Knute Rockne, Tad Jones, and W. A. Alexander, the teams of 
the Associated Press and United Press sports experts, and almost every metropolitan newspaper has an All-American of 
Four of the leading teams are as follows: 


Associated Press 
Donchess (Pittsburgh) 
Sleight (Purdue) 
Schwarz (California) 
Ticknor (Harvard) 
Cannon (Notre Dame) 
Nagurski (Minnesota) 
Fesler (Ohio State) 
Carideo (Notre Dame) 






But there is also the teams selected for a 


United. Press 
Tappaan (Southern California) 
Hammon (Southern Methodist) 
Montgomery (Pittsburgh) 
Ticknor (Harvard) 
Cannon (Notre Dame) 
Nagurski (Minnesota) 
Donchess (Pittsburgh) 
Carideo (Notre Dame) 


The Scholastic 





Banker (Tulane) 
Cagle (Army) 
Welch (Purdue) 


Cagle (Army) 





Uansa (Pittsburgh) 
Holm (Alabama) 





Hufford (Washington) 
McEver (Tennessee) 
Welch (Purdue) 











interestingly as in the season just closed. 
There were, it seemed, more exciting runs 
and more brilliant backfield stars than in 
any previous year. Several reasons, per- 
haps, may be assigned for this, one of 
them being the fact that there are more 
high-class, powerful and  well-coached 
teams in various sections of the country 
today than there ever have been before. 

But I am certain that one of the con- 
tributing causes of the increased interest 
has been the recent changing of certain 
rules, one of which was the rule in regard 
to fumbles, which decreed that the de- 
fensive team recovering a fumble may not 
advance the ball. That rule has helped the 
offensive greatly by removing much of the 
fear of fumbling that has heretofore ac- 
companied the handling of the ball behind 
the line. Thus the lateral pass, the double 
and triple pass, the change-of-direction 
plays, have been encouraged, speed and 
accuracy on the part of the backs have 
been rewarded, and more fine backs have 
been given a chance to shine. 

Watching some of the well-coached 
teams in action during the past season, 
the casual observer might think that the 
limit in offensive football has just about 
been reached but I am confident that such 
is not the case. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that in the next few years, the offense 





and the thrilling possibilities of football 
will have far exceeded the game as it is 
played today. 

The chief phase of that development, I 
think, will be the rise of lateral passing 
beyond the line of scrimmage, wide pass- 
ing like that which has made Canadian 
football so interesting to watch. The lateral 
pass behind the line of scrimmage is now 
and has been for a long time a recognized 
play in American football, even though it 
is used less frequently than the forward 
pass. An effective defense should be able 
to cope with the lateral pass behind the 
line of scrimmage, although when the 
lateral pass is in the hands of a team that 
is also adept with the forward pass, the 
play can be made a real threat. 

But lateral passing beyond the line of 
scrimmage is still virtually unknown, al- 
though I expect to see it come in the near 
future. And when it does come, the prob- 
lems of defense, which are already stiff 
enough to worry the coaches and the 
players, will be multiplied. The secondary 
defense will have much more about which 
to worry than at present and it may be 
necessary to reinforce the secondary with 
linemen, thus enlarging the possibilities of 
the running game. Or, if the line is held 
to its present strength, the backs will have 
to be drawn in such formation as to open 
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the way to the forward passing and kick- 
ing games. Such a development may come 
close to revolutionizing the game. 

* * * 

As the season has been completed in the 
colleges except on the Pacific Coast, 
there are a half-dozen teams outstand- 
ing, so far as the records of games won 
and lost are concerned. But there are 
many more elevens in the country that 
have finished the season as powerful, ver- 
satile teams, even though they may have 
suffered early- or mid-season defeats. 

Pittsburgh in the East is unbeaten and 
untied and perhaps the East’s strongest 
eleven, although Colgate, finishing with 
only one early-season defeat, by Wisconsin, 
forged ahead strongly at the end of the 
year. Fordham, undefeated but twice tied 
during the season, also should be ranked 
near the top of the list in the East. 

In the Middle West, Notre Dame’s un- 
defeated outfit was outstanding, with 
Purdue’s Western Conference champions 
close up.. Notre Dame came through the 
most severe schedule of the season un- 
defeated, although it was fortunate to 
escape with better than a tie in its last 
game with the Army, which was witnessed 
by 85,000 in the Yankee Stadium, New 
York. Jack Elder, the champion sprinter, 
raced 96 yards to a touchdown after in- 
tercepting Chris Cagle’s forward pass. 

In the South, Tulane and Tennessee 
finished the season as the leaders, although 
Tennessee’s fine record was scratched a bit 
on Thanksgiving Day when the Ten- 
nesseeans were tied by Kentucky, 6 to 6. 
Tulane won every game. 

In the Far West, St. Mary’s, yielding 
only a single touchdown, was probably the 
most successful team, although Stanford 
made a fine comeback to beat California 
in its objective game. 

Gene McEver, the great Tennessee back, 
headed the list of individual high scores 
for the season with 132 points, passing 
Hinkle of Bucknell in his last game. - Al 
Marsters of Dartmouth would undoubtedly 
have been the season’s phenomenon had he 
not been seriously injured in mid-career. 

The newspapers are full of All-American 
teams (see above). In my mind, that is a 
rather futile practice. There are so many 
brilliant backs and so many fine linemen 
in the country that it is impossible, in 
fairness, to choose the best eleven. Some 
of the most valuable players, probably, 
have been overlooked in these selections 
because, primarily, they were team players, 
rather than individual stars. 
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Tabloid Book Review 
Contest 


N this month's contest, Betty 

Mathes of Englewood (N. J.) 
High School is awarded first prize 
for her review of “A Farewell to 
Arms” by Ernest Hemingway, pub- 
lished below. She will recewe her 
choice of any book in Everyman’s 
Library or the Modern Library. 

Tabloid reviews may be sent to 
the Book Editor at any time. They 
must not exceed 75 words. Any re- 
cent book, fiction or non-fiction, may 

be reviewed. 











A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Heming- 
way. Scribner’s. 

Fragments of humanity have been 
grasped from the blind chaos of the World 
War. They live against this livid back- 
ground in Hemingway’s story of hate and 
love. He tells of Frederic Henry, a young 
American lieutenant and of Catherine Bar- 
clay, a V. A. C. war nurse—of their ex- 
quisitely brief and burning love. The story 
is deeply moving in its monotonous prose; 
as raw as the jagged stump left after a 
young soldier’s leg had been blown off. 

—Betty Mathez, 
Englewood (N. J.) High School. 


Hunger Fighters, by Paul De Kruif. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 

Hunger Fighters relates in a manner 
that is at once interesting and easily under- 
stood, the lives and duties of men who have 
lived for science and mankind. Biogra- 
phies, science, and adventure are combined 
in a manner that makes an enjoyable book. 
Many are the reasons for hunger; these 
and the measures used to combat them.are 
explained. 

—Betty Williamson, 
Rockford, (Ill.) High School. 


Frederick the Great, by Margaret Gold- 
smith. Charles Boni. 

Frederick the Great is a study in human 
frailty. Frederick’s despotic father forces 
him into an impossible marriage, kills his 
best friend, and beats Frederick into a 
seemingly submissive state. Frederick, in 
spite of his father’s proud illiteracy, leans 
persistently toward the arts. But no sooner 
does the reader find pride in the hero’s ac- 
complishments than Frederick himself be- 
comes as inhuman as his deceased father. 

—Molly Brown, 
Ryson (Calif.) High School. 


The King’s Henchman, by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. Harper’s. 

A beautiful court setting, a sumptuous 
banquet, stately lords and ladies and a dig- 
nified king—this constitutes the opening 
scene. How can one picture more ethereal 
splendor? There are numerous characters, 
but the plot centers mainly about two peo- 
ple—Aethelwold and the fair Aelfrida. 
Their love story is very emotional, and 
takes some drastic measures. The fevered 
state of affairs is climaxed when Aethel- 
wold stabs himself. Eadger, King of Eng- 
land, has unconsciously caused this catas- 
trophe. The reader is left rather dazed at 
the outcome, but satisfaction is assured. 

—Irma L. Reinert, 
Kutztown (Pa.) High School. 


Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company. 

In Arrowsmith Sinclair Lewis follows 
the career of a medical student through his 
vicissitudes and honors in an interesting 
and truthful manner. Unlike his other 
books, Arrowsmith extends over a period 
of many years and is probably better for it. 
The characters are very human and do ex- 
actly what one expects them to do. The 
ending, however, is rather weak, and 
leaves the reader with a vague feeling of 
dissatisfaction. 

Adrian Janes, 
Rockford, (Ill) High School. 


Black April, by Julia Peterkin. Bobbs- 

Merrill. 

Black April is a vivid story of true life 
on an old southern plantation. The main 
character, April, was foreman of this Blue 
Brook Plantation—April, tall, black, mid- 
dle-aged, father of many acknowledged and 
unacknowledged children. Breeze, an un- 
acknowledged son of April’s gives a true 
story of a child’s life on a plantation. Big 
Sue, an interesting negro woman, plays an 
important part in the story. The charac- 
ters and their superstitions will hold you 
until the end. Sad. Humorous. Breath- 
taking. bj wwe 3 is not a single white charac- 


ter in the 
y A. Tucker, 
Elisabeth (.) Publ High School. 


Little Caesar, by W. R. Burnett. Dial 

Press. 

Drawing a parallel to that illustrious 
personage of Roman conquests, W. R. 
Burnett reveals an honest conception of a 
modern, metropolitan gangster, Cesare 
Bandello, in Little Caesar. His phenom- 
enal rise and subsequent fall in the turmoil 
of Chicago gangs and racketeers is power- 
fully related with tense, rapid, unrestricted 
action. Crime, betrayal, and death vividly 
characterize the underworld. Its crude, 
coarse vernacular and callous creatures 
typify this much-discussed but little-under- 
stood realm of American life. 

—Simon Frank, 
Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Journey's End, by R. C. Sherriff. Brent- 
ano’s. 

This impressive play of the Great War 
seems so real that the reader can scarcely 
believe that it is a work of the imagination. 
The hero, a young English officer, sticks 
it out to the journey’s end, with worn-out 
nerves, watching his beloved comrades “go 
west,” one by one. It has a very sad end- 
ing, but what play, under these circum- 
stances, could naturally have a happy end- 


ing? 
—Marion Smith, 
Bloomfield (N. J.) High School. 


All in a Lifetime (Autobiography), by 

Henry Morgenthau. 

As a study in thrift, integrity, and per- 
severance the life of Henry Morgenthau is 
almost without an equal. How this poor 
German immigrant boy, while a mere lad, 
formed his own code of life and through 
his inherent tenacity lived up to it with the 
result that he obtained a liberal education 
and a substantial niche in the financial and 
diplomatic circles of his adopted country is 
a challenge to young America. 

—Jack Throckmorton, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


Notes on New Books 


The White House Gang, by Earle Looker. 

Revell. 

When Theodore Roosevelt lived in the 
White House, his son, Quentin, went to a 
Washington public school. Some of his 
schoolmates he took home with him to play, 
and so well did these boys come to know 
the President that they considered him one 
of their gang. Mr. Looker, a member, 
writes of their adventures in a story not 
entirely unlike Tom Sawyer in interest. 


Elements of Aviation, by Virginius Evans 
Clark. Ronald. 

ABC of Flight, by W. Laurence Le Page. 
Wiley. 

Simple Aerodynamics and the Airplane, by 
Charles N. Monteith. (Revised by C. C. 
Carter) Ronald. 

For readers eager to learn how an air- 
plane is built and what keeps it in the sky, 
many good books are available. The first 
two of those listed above are elementary 
explanations of flight principles, intelligible 
to the average reader. The third, more 
technical, is used as a textbook in many 
ground and flying schools. 


A Child’s Geography of the World. By V. 

M. Hillyer. Century Co. 

This is a splendid book for your 9-year- 
old brother or sister, and in fact there’s 
many a college student who could learn 
something from it. If geography has 
meant to you only colored patches on a 
map, Mr. Hillyer, who runs one of the 
most interesting schools in America, will 
make you smell the coffee in Santos har- 
bor, see the priests and pagodas of Ran- 
goon, hear the boom of Big Ben over Par- 
liament, and taste the honey of Hymettus. 


Creative Music in the Home. By Satis N. 
Coleman, Lewis E. Myers Co., Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. 

Here’s a book for any boy or girl who 
likes music. It not only tells a great deal 
about orchestras, symphonies, and operas, 
but it tells how any one can make real 
instruments—drums, horns, guitars, etc.,— 
out of common materials, with excellent 
results. 





COMING! 


As announced in the last is- 
sue, Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker, the “Readers’ Guide” 
of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, becomes with this 
issue the Editor of the Schol- 
astic Book Page. In the next 
issue will appear the first of 
Mrs. Becker’s monthly reviews 
of the best new books for 
young people. Scholastic stu- 
dents will be glad to know that 
the Book Page will appear in 
every issue of the magazine 

from now on. 














The Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 9) 


RUSSELL POTTER 


Resurrection 


Merlin died last night; 

The stars were tin; 

The tarnished moon like old Medusa’s 
head 

Gazed down upon a world of stone, 

While all the muffied canticle of man’s 
existence 

Choked in utter chaos. 

Through the fast-falling walls of my 
dream citadel 

I heard a voice 
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Like the freshness of April singing in the 
rain. 
And this morning, Merlin woke. 
—Sylvia Pins, formerly Frank H. Mor- 
rell High School, Irvington, N. J. Honor- 
able Mention, Poetry, 1929. 


In the Heart of the Ozarks 


Cozy farmhouses, old-fashioned, of logs 
and newly built, fresh painted bun- 
galows, 

With trim, neat yards and gardens all 
fenced in with palings. 


Wrens and bluebirds nesting in old tin 
cans nailed fast to the posts of the 
palings, 

While larks and orioles and catbirds call 
from the orchard. 


Deep-furrowed fields where the farmer 
plows from sunup till dark 
Whistling soft tunes to his horses. 


Casual breezes caressing the silvery sheen 
of the wheat 
And rustling the heavy green corn leaves. 


Berry vines climbing the old rail fence, 
showing black and red to the passer by, 
And hints of dainty white blossoms. 


Fence corners filled with sumach and sas- 
safras that make such a flare in the 
autumn ; 

Dead tree trunks embroidered with gay 
five-leafed ivy 


Sparkling streams, crystal clear, that leap 
down the hillsides, 

Born of springs on the top of the moun- 
tains. 


Placid pools in the brooks with trout and 
bass frisking and flashing ; 

Young sycamores on the banks, fishing 
poles yours for the cutting. 


Hickory trees, post oaks and tall graceful 
white oaks clothe all the hillsides; 
Red-bud and ash and lacy-leafed walnut 

lurk in the valley. 


Deep sky, softly arched over all, a blue 
bowl inverted, 
Its rim at the rim of the Ozarks. 


Beautiful hills, we natives all know why 
the Indian called you 
“Onga-wachee, the Birthplace of 
Great Spirit.” 
—Lillie Knox Caulfield, formerly West 
Plains (Mo.) High School. Honorable 
Mention, Poetry, 1926. 
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Marvelous Boy 
(Concluded from page 5) 
questions grew and crowded down on 
me until I was eager to forget him 
again, frightened to find the thought 

of him in Mim’s living room. 


IV 


They ask themselves again tonight— 
all those unanswerable questions. I 
ask them of him, since nobody else 
knows the answers—not my Mother, 
not the writers of the old books. 

Exactly how was it, my dear? Did 
you stand in your wretched attic, your 
cheeks and eyes too bright and your 
underlip- drawn in, the shame of your 
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petty lie making constant, little pricks 
at your heart? Was the pricking 
enough to drive you mad? Or did you 
drink in a fit of dead-sea clam, because 
you were too weary to set about un- 
tangling the ugly mess, too hungry, too 
frail to tramp on the face of your Gray 
—your old human god? Did you drink 
slowly, taking pleasure in the harsh 
bitterness? Or did you drink quickly, 
with a cough or a laugh at the end of 
the last swallow? Swiftly, I suppose. 
You loved swiftness— 


a his foot in the midnight pe” 
Swift and light as thought can be... "J 


Vv 

When I was little, I used to comfort 
myself with the thought of meeting 
him in heaven. Now I know how ut- 
terly unlikely that would be. Heaven 
is a Fra Angelico garden—gold skies, 
tall, orderly lilies, angels with rows of 
regular ringlets all standing in endless 
lines. He would not fit into the picture 
with his wild hair and the faint stain 
of arsenic on his lips. And he is too 
warm for the Elysian Fields, and much 
too frail for Valhalla. 

If I am to meet him, at all, our meet- 
ing should be on an April evening, a 
little above the purple clouds and a lit- 
tle below the first quarter of the moon. 
He should come sweeping down among 
a whole chorus of shades—vague, 
pinioned things with spreading hair and 
long arched feet. He should pass close 
to me, perhaps brush my mouth with a 
strand of his hair, or lay his hand for 
half a second on my shoulder, or send 
me a glance from his big, violet colored 
eyes. That may be in a thousand years. 
Until then, I bid him hail and farewell. 





Even Garbagemen 
(Concluded from page 6) 
they burst into flame... the impu- 
dence! Well... 

“Two years now, Missus, without no 
remarks. I do my work good—I never 
spill none—It musta been the dogs.” 

“We use an extra heavy cover!” per- 
sisted Mother with a bloody but un- 
bowed expression. (I could just fancy 
her saying “Shoot, if you must, this old 
grey head”.) 

“Yes Missus, but those dogs’re strong. 
They could’a knocked it off. Two years 
now. I do my work good—I do my 
work good—I never spill none—lIt 
musta been the dogs.” 

Arguing was futile. Ours was a lost 
cause; and before we realized it, we 
too were chanting “It musta been the 
dogs.” 

Hours later, we discussed the failure 
of the sign idea. “Perhaps,” ventured 
Bob, with an air that made me want to 
choke him, “red wasn’t an exactly sooth- 
ing color for the sign.” 

“Well,” observed Father reflectively, 
“even garbagemen have pride!” 
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W orld Affairs 


(Continued from page 25) 


den government of Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang, and quickly convinced the Manchuri- 
ans that (1) Russia shall name the new 
manager and assistant manager of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, while (2) a joint 
investigating commission will investigate 
the controversy and fix the blame. The 
helpless Nanking Government could do 
nothing but telegraph its reluctant consent. 

On the wider international stage the 
Manchurian trouble became the first seri- 
ous test of the efficacy of the Kellogg Pact. 
Secretary of State Stimson, having sounded 
out the 53 signatory nations regarding the 
possibilities of joint action to prevent 
further hostilities, belatedly sent a note to 
Moscow and Nanking reminding both na- 
tions of their obligations to keep the peace 
under the pact. Some thirty other nations 
sent similar notes, including Great Britain 
and France, but not Japan. Mr. Stimson 
may have thought his note helped to force 
the truce, but he was disillusioned when the 
cables flashed back from Moscow a savage 
reply. Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign 
Minister, supported ‘by anti-American 
tirades in the Soviet press, bitterly con- 
demned the Stimson note as an unfriendly 
act and claimed that no nation had author- 
ity to call Russia to account under the 
Kellogg Treaty. The Russian attack was 
received with indignation by the western 
powers, and has probably postponed for a 
long time the possibility of American 
recognition of Russia, which had been con- 
sidered brighter since Hoover took office. 

The real force that moved the Man- 
churian Government to yield was probably 
Japan, which is determined to protect her 
economic interests in southern Manchuria. 
As for the Kellogg Pact, many at Geneva 
believe it has suffered a loss of prestige. 

The fortunes of the Nanking Govern- 
ment against its hydra-headed enemies 
meanwhile fluctuated wildly. The “Iron- 
sides” division and the Kwangsi rebels, co- 
operating against the Nationalist forces in 
the south, approached within twenty miles 
of Canton but were driven off with heavy 
losses. Strong rebel forces were still oper- 
ating in the central provinces with Nanking 
as their objective, however, and the star 
of Chaing Kaishek appears to be on the 
decline. 
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Speaker—What is it a sign of when a 
student never passes anything? 
Back Row—Poor table manners! 


I'll never get over what I saw last night. 
What did you see? 
The moon. 

| 


At a college examination a professor 

asked: “Does the question embarrass you?” 

“Not at all, sir,” replied the student; 

“not at all. It is quite clear. It is the 
answer that bothers me!” 
o 

Waiter—Yes, sir, we're very up-to-date. 
Everything here is cooked by electricity. 

Diner—I wonder if you would mind giv- 
ing this steak another shock? 

co} 

“So Casey pleaded not guilty to a charge 
of fightin’ ?” 

“He did not!” retorted Mrs. 
proudly. “He pleaded not present.” 

o} 

First Mosquito: “What happened to 
Cousin Swampy that he’s all puffed up this 
morning ?” 

Second Mosquito: “He bit the Prince 
of Wales last night.” 

o} 


Casey 


“Good morning, Mrs. O’Connor, and is 
Pat at home?” 
“Sure and where are your eyes, Dinty 
Murphy? Isn’t that his shirt hangin’ in 
front of ye on the line?” 
o 
“When Harold appears on the field the 
stadium bursts into cheers,” boasted the 
doting parent. 
“How splendid!” ejaculated the neigh- 
bor. “Is he the quarterback?” 
“No, the cheer leader.” 
o 
Fortune Teller—You have a tendency to 
let things slide. 
Young Man—Yes, I play the trombone. 
oO 


Manager—I am afraid you are ignoring 
our efficiency systems, Smith. 

Smith—Perhaps so, sir, but somebody 
has to get the work done! 








Greek Government 
(Concluded from page 11) 

10. Democracy in many countries has 
recently been supplanted by oligarchies or 
dictatorships. What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of those forms of gov- 


ernment? 
Reading List 


Bonner, R. J. Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient 
Athens. University of Chicago Press, 1927. 
Fowler, W. . The City State of the Greeks 
and Romans. Macmillan, 1907. 

*Glover, T. R. Democracy in the Ancient World, 
Macmillan, 1927. 

*Lippmann, Walter The Phantom Public. Har- 
court, Brace, 1925. 

*Lippmann, Walter A Preface to Politics. 
nerley, 1913. 
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Legacy of Greece, Oxford, 1924. 

*Zimmern, A. E. The Greek Commonwealth 
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Ken- 
in The 


Do you use toothpaste? 
Gracious no, none of my teeth are loose. 


Alderman Puffer (at council meeting )— 
We have been sending our lunatics to 
Dottyville Asylum for a long time, and it 
has cost us a great deal of money. But I 
am glad to make the announcement that 
we have now built an asylum for ourselves! 


She—Lizzie’s young man calls her his 
peach and the apple of his eye. Why can’t 
you cal! me things like that? 

He—Yes, that’s all very well, but he’s in 
the vegetable business, and I’m in the fish 
trade. 

oO 


How is this? You have had three posi- 
tions and have no testimonial! 

Well, you see, I stayed in each place 
until my employers died! 


Dip—That girl is a corker. 
Loma—Who is she? 
Dip—She works down at the bottling 
works. 
o) 


“There’s one person that agrees with me,” 
said the cannibal. 
oO 


Women in Turkey may now sit side by 
side with men in trolley cars. Eventually 
this problem will be settled in America. 
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las binations of the most commonplace materials. In most authoritative statistics consult the latest 

For English Cc ses all her poems printed there oe = than + ae gay eg of the 1. Engen a 
half a dozen three-syllable words, and the great if it is possible, secure as ibits samples o 

By Janet Crawf ord majority-are monosyllables. Are they mainly of the work done by the blind and one or two 





Latin or of Anglo-Saxon origin? ever Move, books in braille. 











S's. ae design seem to accord with Never Stir. What is the source of the persist- The subject matter of the article may also be 
modern art tendencies? C t on the sym- ant melancholy of this poem? Is it an expression used as a basis for a discussion of the attain- 
bolic propriety of having Experience and _Suc- of cynicism? Explain. ment of a happy life and success despite physical 
cess borne on the swift-moving robe of Time. Gladys Schmitt. Rondo. If you are not handicaps. loor talks on famous men and 

already familiar with the rondeau, note the women, who, with great perseverance, sur- 





Read Mr. Perlmutter’s explanation of his de- 
sign on page 1. Why does Experience scatter three strophes of unequal length, the elaborate AH helnfal 
stones in the path? Is the cover as satisfying use of rhyme, and the recurrence of the refrain Wt! Prove ptul. bi 
in composition as in symbolic meaning? Tell —all characteristic of this form. Why has the , Explain the basis of the Braille System. What 
the class why you do or do not consider it a musical term rondo been used rather than the 1S the latest innovation in this system? 
successful piece of designing. nomenclature of poetry? The rondeau is a par- III. Population Danger Spots 
B. Short Sto The Flower Garden ticularly difficult form for the expression of deep What have been the fundamental causes of 
/_ = spy ee the probability of Sarah emotion. Has Miss Schmitt succeeded in bend- most wars? What would you say were the 
Wither’s pons Why has the author so stressed ‘8 it to her purpose? basic reasons for the following wars: The 
his heroine’s feve of ae eiat Mention persons Winfield Scott. Footnote. Is Mr. Scott cor- Teutonic invasions of Rome, the French and 
in real life who have shown great concern for ect about the color of the wild rose? To what Indian, the Seven Years, the Opium, the 
their burial place. What circumstances in the extent should the poet be held to account for Crimean, the Mexican, the Russo-Japanese, and 
life of Sarah Withers might promote the de- correctness of detail? What is your opinion of the World War? _ 
velopment of an obsession? Why are the the poet’s success in revealing an emotional con- Compare the relation between the fortunate, who 
premonitions of death mentioned? Was the sui. dition? To a Young Aviator. You will of have resources, and the poor, who do not, with- 
cide premeditated ? necessity share the poet’s enthusiam. What do in a nation with the attitude of the nations 
Do you think it true to life that the wishes of rhyme and rhythm contribute to the success of which have land and resources to those nations 
the dead should be disregarded? Would a doctor the poem? Are the figures of speech through which are poor in the world. Would a world 
show so little concern for carrying out his Which he conveys his conception of the aviator nation, modeled after the United States, alleviate 
patient’s wishes? Give reasons for your answer. consistent? Show reason for your opinion. the present disturbing conditions? Give your 
Comment on the author’s description of the flower Frances Meusel: Storm-Moment. To what reasons. Is it right for those powers, which 
garden after fifteen years of neglect. What is extent does this sonnet make you feel the menace have lands and_ resources . that they are not 
your opinion of the artistry of the closing para- in the “honey-pale sky’? Had you been asked Sing, to retain them, while other nations could 
graph? to convey through words your own impression make good use of them? Comment in this re- 
il. Recognition of Skill in Composition. of an impending storm, how should you have spect on the attitude assumed by our country 
Read the ten expressions listed below. Place proceeded? How does the poet conceive of the toward California and New Mexico in 1846. 
an X in the brackets at the right of each ex- clouds? the lightning? the thunder? Are her Give the population conditions and policies re- 
pression that you consider excellent. Be able deities taken from orthodox mythology? For lating thereto in (a) Japan, (b) China, (c) 
to account for your decisions. Remember that H. To what does the writer liken herself ? — (d) Ita 


ly. 
the context must be considered in each case. What is the quality of her love? Would you tive a parce, Sgn i oe: 


mounted obstacles caused by physical disabilities, 






























1. A pleasantly transparent morning ( ) know that the writer was a woman if you did aR. L 
2. ocuuunndlins aaa of ‘weeds ( * not see her name? Compare the quality of the their independence? From your reading of cur- 
3. steadily reverent precision ( ) — here mya — that MF ae “ss pe al =e rthern” Asi vty San her 
: ; love poems whic’ ou have read? ote the °¢ b nO aa a8 a result af her 
Bs expostulating earnestly upon her garden form of the poem. > internal conditions? How have certain of our 
states been affected by the congested condition 





. flowers of every hue and variety in the Paul Wren. Final Testament. Does Paul b 
world ( ) Wren feel that he faces a physical or a spiritual € gmt wn -_ ny Rac met by (a) the 
6. the thin quiver of sound rang hollowly death? Explain your answer. Mention con- pone 3 Flas ves, ani us ) by yet re govern- 
' Seuugenrs, conditions which might inspire an atti- arm ane What is uae te the oo iapans oF 
7. haircloth sofa prim with three white ova ude such as that indicated in the poem In what sense are some Americans ‘jingoistic? 














doilies ( ) Would you too characterize this as a ‘“‘world : ans 
patches of sunshine lying in lurid flakes of sheep”? Make clear your position. Explain. What solutions are offered to aid in the solv- 
why you would or would not describe the poet’s ing, of this population problem? What was the 
9. toads croaked ( ) attitude as “Byronic.” To Evangeline. An a ieee the Jae i = ith the feel- 
0 7 eevee | mee . ar Er ime o althus some- 
10. carven with a reclining lamb ( ) interesting paradox—the poet expresses his in po gh mage tthe Boar oly em aay Fay 





ability to express himself. Is the device suc- . - > ‘ 
a Familiar Essays of cessful in conveying an impression of his emo- prophecies made then materialize? Give reasons. 


. r riginalit - : 
rm pola an evi- tion? Explain. Who were Yseult and Troy’s IV. Politics in Ancient Greece 
dent in Miss Schmitt’s essay. To how wide a Helen? ‘ : The projects suggested by the author at the 
circle of readers would this essay appeal? Ex- _ Robert E. Mitchell. Gold-Choked. This poem end of his article will be of the greatest value 
plain. At what point does the reader become iS 2 highly original protest against mercenary for review purposes in classes in Civics, and 
aware of the subject upon which the author standards. How far do you agree that dreams Problems of Democracy as well as in those of 
is writing? How has the interest of the reader Of wealth are largely “trumpery” and “cheap History. 












been held up to this point? What association disguise’? Whom do you conceive the “you” See if you can find out why the Democracy 
always brings Chatterton to the mind of the to be? Is Mr. Mitchell expressing a passing described in the article failed. Compare Plato's 
writer? How many times is this association mood or a permanent state of mind? Why? comment in the “Republic” on the fitness of 


mentioned? What is the effect? To what _ Donald B. Edmonston. Congo Bound. Here the people to run the government with the ideas 
extent is narrative used to develop the theme? is a poem which must be read to the class: of Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson on 
Southern Spring. Will this essay the sturdy marching tune demands it. Of what the same question. 

appeal to a wider or narrower circle of readers popular poet are you reminded? Is the material Were the men who went into politics in Athens 

than Marvelous Boy? Why? In what sentence of the poem + mae drawn from actual experi- also the men who took care of the city industrial- 

do we find the thesis or central idea expressed? ence? Has his creative imagination made the ly? Before the Civil War, in this country, men 

Is the subject inherently interesting, or does it experience the poet’s own? of the first rank selected politics as their life 

depend for its charm upon skill in development? John I. Smith. To Emily Dickinson. Give a work. Is this the case today? Give reasons for 

Has Mr. Wildman had actual experience with brief biographical sketch of Emily Dickinson. Is your answer. 

flowers or is ~ —€ = {mie writer ue she pegrcaately silted Cgrange | nun? What vy. World 

can supply realistic details? ive reasons for month is descri ? ‘oint out how contrast is 7 : 

your answer. used to intensify the sense of gloom. Does the ti gy ay, S the Tories (the Conserva- 
Compare A Southern Spring with Marvelous poem seem sincere? original in conception? ang FM ‘id - 1 hi one along with Ram- 

Bay and Even Garbagemen—for evidences of Lazarus. Tell the story of Lazarus. What po secre ot > Re oe ya nd y a 

(1) keen observation, (2) felicity in phrasing, other poems have you read which show inter- ities? What dissatislied element. is<there within 


























(3) skill in the handling of introduction and est in the question of immortality? A : 
conclusion, (4) extent to which the author’s " si ee oe aphann the — » On LS ons 
yr cae mera For Social Studies Classes the. new bill made in respect to it? “What purely 
le e77° . socialistic meas t - 
Russell Potter Sonnet Sequence. _Mr. Potter By William G. Fixel sored? Why ne. the tihenly -ciooee. to the 
makes a significant contribution with his son- government’s coal bill? 
nets. The marked interest of our “graduates” 1- Matching Test > Germany. Review the “Liberty Law” in th 
in the sonnet suggests that the English class rey 3. Bolivia and Paru- ¢cpolastic. Nov. 16. What w Y edie ¢ 
might well devote an entire class period to 1. Haiti ( ) guay the Reichstag on_ this port What yo — 
deepening acquaintance with this interesting 2. Chaco ( ) 4. ChineseEasternR.R. action of the Allied Nations has aided the 
poetic form. Learn by _ studying examples to 3. Rubio ( ) 5. Dictator of Poland consolidation of the opposition to the “Libert 
distinguish between the Petrarchan, the Shake- > ae * ) 6. Printing for the blind Law’? What is a coalition cabinet? Where 
spearean and the Miltonic sonnet. Is the form é. Br Mf 7. Russian Statesman did Germany obtain its funds to carry it through 
identical for all members of this series? - Braille ( ) 8. British radicals December ? 
Does the sequence form a narrative, a_charac- 7. Calles ( ) 9. Took Vare’s Seat in The Ha What i 
ter analysis, or a record # — Express > a ¢ 4 * Senate ing the “final intepnadionsh  Seelerean “at * 
in prose your conception of the thought. - “rundy | i ‘ : D : 
P voor Rigg, Fen Flin Does the 10. Manchuria ( ) oe a unemployed ny wus is —* eee the 
thought or style of this poem remind you of 11. Clydeside ( ) 12. Retiring President pane Tal “ baw scm 3 oe tnvolved in 
the work of any prominent American poet? Who 12. Borno (| of Mexico Haiti. P pa fl P 1k he hi 
and why? Does it reveal strong emotion? How 153. Pilsudski ( ) 13. 13-meath caleadar H rast. krepare a Hoor talk on the history of 
would you describe the speaker’s feeling? What 14. Sears Roebuck ( ) 14. President-elect of aiti. What Sort of people are the Haitians? 
f Sheet Ia" eatord by" thymiea’ coly ertry winet 1 Dele (~) be - Why ‘pas Haiti beep an object of concer to oar 
ft flexion, ‘shade ‘of sound, small as small, saving 1. prevemEm of War 1°" Lmmune from arrest ean “Policy”? What were our relations with 
3 doubt? Forum. What social situation is the i eee casio pe 16 Russell. Teta Haiti during Wilson’s administration? ewe 
} setting of this interwoven quatrain? Does the . : turned affairs over to the Haitians? ayant 
pret mean her advice to be taken literally? Ul. The Blind—Louis Braille , s benefits | did Haiti derive from American inter- 
Have Something to Forget. Notice the ex- As a project in Social Science, an investiga. vention? What is Hoover doing further to solve 






treme simplicity of the words used and the tion of the causes of blindness, the number and the problems in Haiti? ; é. 

physical images. Miss Emerson has learned the distribution of the blind in the U. S,, the num- Russia. Who has apparently won in the dis- 
great poetic lesson that the most moving ber and location of Institutions and Libraries for pute over the Chinese Eastern Railway? Why? 
thoughts can be expressed by a skillful com- the Blind will be very educationaj. For the What was the real force behind the decision?: 
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Make School Work Easier 


---Have More Spare Time 


Save yourself hours of research and reading by using 
DODSON PICTURES when studying geography, 
geology, physical geography, zoology, natural history, 
economics, manual training, preparing compositions 
and speeches, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL SERIES 


The interesting INDUSTRIAL SERIES, consists of fine, clear photo- 
graphs taken at great expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dod- 
son. There is a short description at the bottom of each picture. Printed 
on heavy paper, to wear a long time. Some sets are 6 by 8 inches, others 
6 by 9 inches. 





Cement, 30 pictures for 5 Linen, with history, 20 pictures 
Coal, 12 pictures for___............. 





Marble, 8 pictures for 

Paper, 20 pictures for_................ 5 
Rubber, 12 pictures for 

Silk, 14 pictures for_..............35¢ 
Steel, available soon. 

Sugar, 15 pictures for... 

Wool, 15 pictures for 


Coffee, 15 pictures for 
Copper, 24 pictures for 60c 
Cotton, 16 pictures for-.............< 35¢ 
Flour, 15 pictures for 
Granite, 8 pictures for-................ 20c 
Lumbering, 12 pictures for..........25¢ 


BIRD SERIES 


The BIRD PICTURES in beautiful colors—exact repro- 
ductions from nature, size 7 by 9 inches—suitable for 
mounting or framing. Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, America’s 
leading authority on bird life, offers the finest and most 
complete collection of bird pictures in the world (374 differ- 
ent birds)—some of them now extinct. Send $1.00 for 33 
assorted or be sure to get the valuable Reference-Index 
listing all subjects available. It is free. 











Red-Headed Woodpecker 


SEND FOR THIS 
OTHER SETS DODSON’S valuable Reference-Index 


lists every picture by name and number 
include Forest Trees, Wild and Do- and gives prices. No student should be 
mestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, without this helpful Index for present and 
Insects, Fruits, Fish, Marine Views, future reference. Send today. 
Minerals—about a thousand different 
educational pictures. 


Lumbering 





Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
209 Harrison St., Kankakee, III. 





O Send Pictures checked above. Enclosed find $ 
payment. 


FREE 0 Send your valuable Reference-Index, which I under- 


stand is FRE 


With each order With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Joseph 
for $1.00 wtf H. Dodson’s interesting book ‘‘Your Bird Friends and How 
more, we wi ’: ~ ” 

send Joseph H. to Win Them. 

Dodson’s in- 
teresting book 
**Your Bird 
Friends and 
How to Win 
Them.’ 
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When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 





HOLD ON TO HIGH 


Keep a Record 
of your 


Achievements 
e 


“‘A Pedigree 
for College’’ 


| 2 poh let those joyous high school 
days pass without a permanent record 
of them, to take to college, and to keep for 
life. It will be a constant source of fun and 
happy memories, in all your years to come! 
And don’t think that it will do you any 
harm in college, or out in the world, to let 
folks know that you were active and cap- 
able in High School. “MY MEM BOOK” 


is the answer! 














You can record your exploits on the field and 

gym floor, in debate and on the stage, in musical 

clubs and school societies. News clippings and 

programs and photos will give you a complete pic- 

ture of yourself and your gang, as you are now. — now and later. It will hold every happy souvemr of your High School 
days. There is a place for news clippings, for snapshots, dance programs, 

You' get a big kick out of your MEM BOOK, autographs, wise cracks, pictures, even your secrets (in invisible writing). 
Each section is beautifully illustrated and is on the right paper for 
writing, or for mounting photos, or for clippings. You'll like the com- 
pleteness, the ““handiness” of the way it’s planned. 


Ir 1s a beautiful book, too. 10x12 inches, 100 pages of heavy paper. 
Bound in rich royal blue (or maroon) leather fabric boards, and tied with 
silk cords in your school colors. It is individual, personal, good looking. 


INVISIBLE WRITING, TOO! 


The “secret section” is a wow! You write all the secret dope you care 
to, in invisible ink (a free bottle with every book), and when the time 
comes you can make it visible. Meanwhile your secrets are safe until you 
want them. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED—ANY 
QUANTITY. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


eh sabe of Just Fill in the Coupon Below and Send Check or Money Order. 


RALPH AHEARN $ 50 [Seva + eet teeny 
I e | 


| MYMEMO CO., 9351 Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PREPAID | Gentlemen: 


I enclose $....tor which send me 


IMPORTANT | MEM BOOK(S) at $1.50 a book. Total $ 


Formerly we individualized each of the M-E-M Books with the name 
of the school and the name of the owner stamped in gold on the cover. 
This practice caused such delay and confusion in delivery of books 
that purchasers became impatient. We are now, therefore, closing 
out all the books on hand without stamping at this amazing reduction 
in price. Formerly $2.25, NOW $1.50 postpaid. Books now packed 
ready for mailing the day your order is received. Specify whether you I prefer blue ( ) or maroon ( ) cover. 
prefer maroon or blue cover. Act promptly for the supply is limited. 






































